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(abinet-Comncil: 
Containing the chief Arts of 

EMPIRE, 
AND 
Myſteries of State. 


The Definition and Diviſu on of Publick 
Weales and Sovera;gn States, ac- 


' cording to their ſeveral ſpecies or 
kinds, 


'Þ,” 9% Common-wealth is a certain 
= A  Soveraign Government of many 
MA Families, with thoſe things that 
v5 PP are common among them. 


Monarchies, 
| All Commorywealths are J, 2 -aries, 
either 


Democraties, 
A Monarchie i is that Stats where the So- © 
B n—_—__ 


— 2 


* The Cabinet-Conncil. | 
veraignty reſteth in the perſon of ane only. 
Prince. , WE 4 

'An- -Ariſtocratie, is where ſome- ſmall 
part of the people have in ther as a body 
corporate, the Soveraignty and ſupream. 

wer of the whole State. | 

A Democratie, is where all the people 
have Power and Authority Soveraign. 

So doth it appear, that the place and 
perſon where the Soveraigntie reſteth, doth 
cauſe the State to be either a Monarchie, 
an Ariſtocratie, or Popular Government, 


_— _— 
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___CHAP.IL a 

of Soveraien or Monarchick Govern- i b 
u 

\ 


- ment, with its Eſſential markes, and 
-"Fpecifical differences,” 

6 Qveraiguti is at abſolute and perpetu- 

4 al power in every publike State and he 

E- is properly.and only a Soveraign, that ac- 

| know no Superior or Equal ,'nor 

| holdeth of any other Prince, perſon or 

power , but God and his own ſword. 

. TheFircſt mark of Soveraigntieis abſolate 

{ah dnay'es conmantel hin 

- . in general, EVETY in par- 
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ſonor _-—_ rome greater or inferior 
to him 

The Second mark f Majeſty is Anthority 
to make War, and c clude Peace at his 
pleaſure. 

The Third is ons to befthwv all Honors 
and cheif Offices at his pleaſure. | 
The Fourth marke of Soveraigatic-is Ap- 
If pellation. 


| TheFifth mark 8nd laſt, 1s power to par» | 


I don all Subjects by rigor of Law or ot ers 


wiſe condemned in Life, Lands, Goods, 


- W or Honors. 
Theſe Powers are not to be letes ro 

any Officer, Deputy or other 'M 
bur in the Princes abſence,” a 


[ "om 
| Signioril, 
Mo areof three forts Royal, 
af. 


The Diverfitic of Monzirhies does not 
proceed from the Nature of the State , but 
the diverſe ings ofthoſe Princes that 
romnet r great difference there may be 

ween the nature of the Common wealth 
and the Government thereof. Thar Prince 
that giveth 'the Magiſtracies, Honors and 


or Vertue, may be ſaid to governe popular- 
ly. And that Monarchy may be ſaid to bs 
BZ rae. 


ul br ay 


Offices without reſpe& of Nobility, Riches 


The Cabinet-Cancil: 


goverried Ariſtocratically, when the Mo- 
narch imparteth the principal Honors and 
Offices to the Noble and Rich menonly. 

The fame difference there” is to be ound 
in States Ariſtocratical and Popular : ' for 
the one andthe other may be both Signio- 
ril, or Tyrannical. 

. A Moharch Signioril is hewho by force of 
Arms and juſt War, is made owner of mens 
bodies -and goods, and governeth them as 
a Maſter of a Familie rg baſe Ser- 
vants and Slaves. - 

A Monarch Royal, is he whoſe Subjects 
are _obedient-unto'his Laws, and the Mo- 
narch himſelf obeyeth 'the Lawes of God 
and Nature, ſuffering every SubjeR to. en- 
joy —_—_ natural, with pro in Lands 
and Goods; overning as a' Fa r gover- 
neth his Children.” | 

A Monarch Tyrannical, is he Ss with« 
out regard to the Law of God or Nature, 

commandeth Free-men as Slaves, and uſerh 
their Lands and Goods as his own. | 
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CHAP, III 


of Monarchie Signioril , Exemplified 
in the Turkiſh and Weſt-Indian Env 


# 


S996,» 1 


LL people ſubjet to Princes, are, g0- 
verned*as *Free-men by their Prince 

and certain other particular Lords of Lands 
and Liberties , who not by the Princes Com- 
miſſion but by antient Lawes or -Cuſtom 
have Inheritance and Tenerments; or elſe 
they are by one Prince and his Miniſters 
commanded; which Miniſters have not by 
Law, or Ordinance, any Authority or Inte» 
reſt of themſelves, but being like to the 
people ( baſe men and ſlaves ) they © 
only by Commiſſion in the Prin- 

ces name; and the Authority of thoſe Mini- 
ſters doth ceaſe at the Princes pleaſure; ſo 
that the people. doe not acknowledg| any 
ſuperior but the Prince, nor owe any ſer- 
vice to other mean Lords: So. as all the 


People ſtand without propertie;,inLands or 


Goods, for example, the Empire” of ' Vnrky 
and the Weſt Indies. a5: EY, 

The Provinces of this Monarchie ate:al- 

lotred to ſundrie Magiſtrates or —_, 
1 B 3 an 


The Cabinet-Conpicil, 
and they altered and removed at the Prin. 
ces pleaſure , þut it is otherwiſe ina Monar. 
chie Royal , becanſe the Monarch is there 
- accompanied with many mean Lords, And 
albeit thoſe mean Lords are SubjeRs unto 
The Prince, yet have they particular Te- 
nants who may not without juſt cauſe be 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Prince; andrthoſe people 
having had dependency of their Lords and 
their Anceſtors, do ever beare unto them a 
certain naturall love and dutifull reſpe&: 
who ſo therefore compareth theſe Princi- 
palities, ſhall perceive, that to Conquer a 
State Signioril rhere is great difficultie, but 
being conquered, it may eafily be maintained 
for the difficultie ro conquer ſuch a'State, 
proceedeth from the lack of mean Lords to 
call in and aſſiſt the Prince that doth in- 
'. vade: who therefore deſireth to ſubdue a 
Naticn thus governed, muſt of force aſſault 
all the people, and rather truſt in his own 
| ſireogeh then the aide of the Country. But 
if he can prevaile, then one only feare re 
maineth, which is the Princes poſteritie, 
which neceſſarily muſt be extinguiſhed, be 
' canſe the: Princes race only hath intereſt 
borh inthe People and Soldiers, But to en- 
ter a Monarchy Royal, is an enterpriſe of 
no” great difficulty , when be that doth 
enter, hath the friendſhip and aide of ſome 
mean 


mean Lords to take his part, and prepar 
the place where he is nh, th OY 


nd ; 


nto CHAP. III. 
of Monarchies Royal, with the means 


{0 maintaine them, 
Ro Royal, are for the moſt 
part antient and hereditary, and 
conſequently eaſie to be governed. For it is 
ſufficient for the Prince to maintain the old 
Laws, iand on occaſion temporize with 
thoſe accidents that happen : fuch a State 
cannot be taken from the Prince without 
exceſſive force, and if it be, it ſhall be ſoon 
recovered. Example, England and Frence. 
Bur if a Monarchie,newly conquered, be 
annexed unto.an old, and not properly an- 
tient, then is it with much more difficulty 
maintained... . .. | 
Firſt, for that men naturally inclined to 
variation are- eaſily induced co take arms 
againſt him that newly govyerneth. 
Secongly, every new Prince is forced to 
exaQt alwtll upon thoſe Subjects that joy- 
ned with him as thoſe that did reſiſt him, 
and therefore ſhall offend both. Example, 
Ireland annexed to the. Crown of England : 
Sicilia and Naples to Spaine. , The 
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"The meansto- maintain ſuch. a Moriarchie: 
Is, 510353 Of ke 35007 £3 
Firſt to extinguiſh the race of him that 
was anciently Prince. | ' 
Secondly, to” continue all Lawes and 
Cuſtomes in-the former force, for ſo ſhall 


- the Subje&t find nothing altered but the 


Prince, and therefore will ſoon reft conter- 
ted: and the rather if that new Monar- 
chie and the antient dominion of the Prince 
be of one Language: But if the people be of 
a contrary Language and humor, then to 
bold it, there needeth great induſtrie and 
fortune: in that caſe the beft way is that 
the Prince ſhould inhabit there, as well to 
incounter all inconveniences proceedifig 
from the SubjeR, as topreſerve the people 
from oppreſſion of his own Miniſters. Ano- 


. ther way is to ſend rhither certain Colonies, 


and plant them in fit places, or elſe to ſettle 
ſome gariſons both"*of horſe and foot ; 
but, Colonies are leſs chargeable to the 
Prince : As forthe people inhabitant ( who 
muſt neceſſarily remove, they being a ſmall 
number and diſpoſſeſſed ) they cannot have: 
power'to offend : for inthat caſe, this Rule 
or Maxime ſhall be found' true; that men' 
muſt be either kindly intreated' or with all 
extremity oppreſſed ; becauſe oflighe in-* 
juries they may be revenged, but of utter 
opprefſion they cannor. « 5% 42008 


nion, is, to cheriſſt and defe 


The Cabinet-Conncil:+ 
-* A Third way. to hold a —_— domi: 
the neigh- 
bors of little power,agd oppreſsor keep un- 
der'thoſe that are moſt potent; and above 
all to take order that no forraign Prince or 
power doe enter ; for it is ever to be leoked 


for, that ſo many of the nation asare dif- 


contented, either for ambition or feare, 


. will be ever readie to bring in ſtrangers; 


and to conclude this matter of Principalitie 
annexed, I fay it behovet? every Prince 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a State, never to increaſe 
the power of any potent neighbor, never to 
oppreſs thoſe that are of ſmall power, Ye- 
ver to permit any forraign potentate ro en- 
ter, but ever to plant Colonies and Garti- 
ſons, or elſe to-make* that dominion his 
cheif habitation. - 


* 
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CHAP. V. 
of Monarchies Tyrannical, 


Yrannical Princes are not &vanced 

by favor, neither doe-they truſt unto 
Fortune, but by degrees of Warr, or elſe 
by ſome other indire& meanes do aſpire 
unto greatneſs; and: therein; do- tmaigtain 
therfſelves by all wayes either hone or dif: 
oneſt, 


The Cabinet-Council. 
honeſt, without reſpe& of Juſtice, Cons 
ſcience of Law either -of Nations or Nas, 
ture: A Prince by ſuch impious meansaf 
pired, and deſiring tro hold that he hath 
ained, will take order that the Cruelties 
committeth may bs done roundly, ſud- 
denly, and as it wereat an inſtant, Forif 
they beexecnted at leaſure and by piece- 
meale, then will the Princes fears continue - 
long, and the terror in SnbjeRs take deeper 
impreſſion, whoſe nature is ſuch thar either 
they muſt be bound by benefits , or by cru- 
elty made ſure from offending ; Example, 
hm and Agathocles. 


—— 


A. 


CHAP. VL 


of new found Monarchies and Princi- 
palities, with the means to perpetu- 
ate them, 


Ome other Princes there are that from 
QprivateEſtate have aſpired to Soveraign- 
ty not by unnatural or impious proceedings 
asthe former, but by vertue and fortune,and 
being aſpired have found no great difficulty 
. to be maintained, for ſuch a Prince having 
no other dominion, is forced to ſettle him- 
ſelf where tre is become a Prince, But here 

« is 
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is to be.nored that albeirfach a man be ver- 
tuous, yet wanting fortune, his vertue pro- 
veth to ſmall purpoſe, and fortune without 
vertue doth ſeldome work any great effe&, 
Howſoever it be, a Prince being afpired, 
both by the aide of the one and of the 
ther, ſha)l notwithſtanding find ſome diffi- 
culry to hold what he hath gotten : becauſe 
he is' forced to introduce new Lawes and 
new Orders of government differing from 
the old, aſwell for his own ſecurity, as con- 
firmation of the Government : fbr avoiding 
of which da he 15 ro conſider whether 
he be of himſelfable to compell his SubjeRs + 
to obey, or muſt pray in aide of others; If 
he can doe the firſt, he needeth yort doubt ; 
but being driven to the other, his greatneſs 
cannot long continue; for albeit a matter of 
no difficultte it is to perſwade a people, yet 
to make them conſtant, is a work well neer 
impoſlible. Example, Theſens, Cyrus, Re- 
mulus. The Second ſort of new Princes 
are ſuch as be aſpired by favor or corrupti- 
on, or by the vertue or greatneſs of fortune 
or friends : A Prince b any or all theſe 
means advanced, and defirous to hold his 
Eſtate, muſt indeavor by his own vertue to 
maintain himſelf without depending upon 
any other : which may be done by this 
means; Firſt, to-aſfure all enemies from of- 
fending. 


he Cabinet: Commit 

fendinp. - Secondly, to -win: the: love -and 
friend{hip of ſo many neighbours as poſſibly 
hemay. Thirdly to compals altdeſignesten- 
ding. to his ;honor-or profit ,”-and- bring 
them to paſs either ''by fraud- or. force; 
Fourthly,ro make himſelf honoured and fob 
lowed of Captains and Soldiers. Fifthly; to 
oppreſs all thoſe that would or can offend. 
Sixthly co be obſequious & liberal tofrinds, 
m4gnanimous & terrible to Foes. Seventhly, 
to caſle all gld and nnfaithfull bands and 
entertain new.-Eighthly,to hold fuch-Amitie 
with Kings and-Prances, ast ht reaſo- 
nablie to favor him, or elſe they.-would 
oftend , eaſily they cannot, Example , ' Gre- 
Pune, Torrigiant, Ceſar Borg, ; 
The Third and laſt meanes whereby pri- 
ate perſons doe alpire to Principalities, js 
got force. and.violence, . but meer good-will 
and favor of men, , The cauſe or. occaſion 
thereof, is only: vertue, or forwune, or at 
Jealt a certain fortunate craft atd wittineſs, 
becauſe he afpireth either by favor of the 
Feogie, or by favor of the Nobilitie; for 
thele contrary humors are in all Common 


wealths to, be, found: And.the reaſon thereof 
15, hat the preat..men do ever endeavor 
fo opprets che people, and the people do 
labor nat to be: opprefled by -them. - Of 
theſe divers. appetites "eng ;of -theſe three 
a4 brew _ effects 


x ny »* '- WW jy oo US _Fr/r <0 has 
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efeRts doe proceed, viz. Pritgipalitis,”{ i 
berty, or Licencious life. PrincpMity may 
come either by love of the multitude, or of 
che'great men : for when any of theſe faQi- 
ons do findit.gfropprſed, :then do they 
ſoon conſentto make,one a Prince, - roging- 
by is vertiie *and* valor wb be defen d. 
Example, Franceſco Sforze, Altfſarndre de 
Medici. (9 TE ORCS E 5 
 APrince in'this fort aſpired, to, main- 
tain his Eſtate” myſt firſt confider well by - 
which of theſe 'faRions' aforeſaid he is ad-. 
vanced : for if by favor of great men hebe 
aſpired, then 'muſt he meet 'wich many 
difficulries, for having about him divers per- 
ſonsof great qualjtie, and ſuch as were bur 
lately his eqffals; -hardly ſhall he command 
them in ſuch fort'-as it behoveth; Bur if 
the Prince be advanced by the people, few 
or none ſhall hardly diſobey him. | $o it ap- 
peareth chat a"Prince made'by the' multi- 
tude is much more ſecure , then he whonr 
the Nobilitie preferreth ; for common 
people doe not: defire to -enjoy more then 
their own,andto be defended from oppreſſi- 
on; but great men doe fludie not only to. 
hold their own; bur alfo to command and! 
inſult upon inferiors. LIM | 
- Note that all Menarchics ars Þ1incipas 
: . ditaes, > 1/565 Be : 
FP | Þ ut 
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But = Principalities are not Monar 
chies. | 


——_—— 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Councils, and Counſellors in gt- 
neral. 


A Senate or Council is a certain lawful 
LA aſſembly of Counſellors to give ad- 
vice to him or them that have in the comon 
Veale Power Soveraign. 

A Counſellor is called in the Latine Se * 
z*4tor , Which word figniheth in effet an 
old man: The Grecians and Romans alſo 
moſt commonly compoſed thetr Councils 
of ancient and expert perſons, for if they 
or the greater part of them had bin young 
men, then might the Council have more 
properly bin called a Juvenate then a Se- 
nate. 

The chief and moſt neceſſary note requi- 
red in a Counſellor is to have no depen- 
dance of any ' other Prince or Common 
weale, either Oath, Homage, Natural ob- 
ligation, Pention, or reward : Inthis point 
the Yenetiens have bin ever moſt preciſe, 
and for that reaſon,doe not admit any Car- 
dinal or other Clergiemantobecither of or 

at - 


at their Councils,therefore when the Feaeri” | 
4x Senate is aſſembled, cheUſh -being ready 

co ſhut the dore cryeth aloud, Fuera Precs, 
Depart Prieſt. ]Note alſo that in every fate 

of what quality ſoever, a ſecret or Cabinet- 
Council is mainly neceſſary. 
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CHAP. VIII 
of Conncils in F ar particular Mo- 


narchies, Ariſtocraties, and Demo- 
Craties 


He King of Spaize, for the govern 


ment of his Dominions hath ſeven 
Councils ( viz.) the Council of the Tndies, 
the Council of Spaixe, the Council of Traly 
and the Low Countries,the Council of War, 
- the Council of Orders, the Council of In- 
quiſition, and the Council Royal. 
In France arethree Council, viz ) the 
Council Privy,the Council of Judges, which 
they call Prefidents #8 Conceliers de Parks 
went, and the great Council which they 
call aſſembles ds troys eft ates. 


Of Conncils in Ariſtocraties. 


In Yeice beſide the Senate and. great 


The Cabinet-Council, © © 
Council are four Councils ( »;z ) the Sa 
ves of the Sea, the Sages of the Land, the 
Conncil of Tenn, the three preſidents of 
Quarantia, and the Senate : All which 
Councils do amount to 120 perſons, with 
the Magiſtrates. | 
. Thegreat Council:of Ragsſs confiſteth 
of 60 perſons, and hath another privie 


Council of 12, 


- ofC euncils in Demecraties. 


Genoa hath 3 Council®, the great 
Council of 200, 'the Senate which confiſt- 
eth of 60, and the privie Council which 
hath 26 Counſellors : ſo it doth appear - 
that in all Commonwealths,be they Monar- 
chies, Ariſtocracies, or Popular States, The 
Council-privie is moſt neceſſarie and often 
uſed ; Alſo this difference isto be noted be- 
tween the Councils iri Monarchies, and the 
Councils in Ariftocracies and States Popu- 
lar; chat is to ſay, that all deliberations fit 
» be publiſhed, are in a Monarchie conſul- 
ted and reſotved upon in the Council privie, 
| and after ratified by Common Council ; 

But in Optimacies or popular government 
che Cuſtom is contrary. 
. Here alſo is to be noted that albeit the 
ule and Authority ofeverv Setiate and Privie 
\ punci 
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Councel 'is molt needful, yer hath it no Au- 
thority to command but in the name- of 
thoſe in whom ' the Soveraignty reſteth ; 

for if Councellors had power to command 
abſolutely, then ſhould theybe Soveraigns, 
and conſequently all execution at theirplea- 
fure; which may not be without detraQting 
from Majeſtie,which is a thing ſo ſoveraign 
and facred; as no Citizen or Subje& of 


what quali ſoever,may touch or RM NREIT 
thereunto. « 


M— 
_ _ — 
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CHAP, IX, 
of Officers and Commiſci zoners with 


their reſpettive Diſtinttions; 


A*N Officer is a perſon publick: that 
hath charge ordinary and limited by 
Law, 


A Commiſſioner is alfo a perſon publick 
but his charge is extraordimary's mired 
by Commiſſion: - - + 

Officersare of two forts, and ſo be Com- 
miſlioners; the one hath "power to "com 
mand,and are ealted Magiſtrates ; the other 
hath authority to execute : ſo the one and 
the-other are perſons pu blk: yet are nor 
all publick perſons eter O Officers or Con , 
==» = ? 0,5! | 


C Com? 
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.. Commiſſioners are ordained to govern 
in Provinces, in Warr, in Juſtice, in diſpo- 
ſing the Treaſure, or ſome other FunQian 
concerning the State ;, but all Commiſtions 
do ſpring and proceed from the Soveraign, 
Magiſtrates, and Commiſſioners. And here 
is tH þe noted that every Commiſlion 
ceaſerth if he thatgranted the Commiſſion 
' doth dye, or revoke ir, or if the Commiſſi- 
oners during his Commiſſion ſhall aſpire to 
Office and Authority equall to. his: that 
made it. 


CHAP. X, 


(| . . - 


| of Magiſtrates, their Qualifications 
and Eleftions. 


A Magiſtrate is an Officer having power 

£ Þ to command inthe State; and albeit 
that every Magiſtrate be an Officer, yet e- 
very Officer is not a Magiſtrate, but they 
only that have power to command. 
- Ao in waking of Officers and Magi- 
rates in every Commonweale., three 
things are ſpecially to. be obſerved ( viz) 
who doth make them, wbat men they are 
that (ould: be made,” and the fornie -and 
manver how: they are made. _ : : 1! {11 | 
The firſt appertaineth to him o—_— 


% 
% P . 
- 
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whom the tg 5 reſteth ; the ſecond 

alſo belpngeth to Majeſtic, yet therein the. 
Laws are commoniy followed, eſpecially it 


2 Ariftocracies and States popular ; In the 
re Wy 2e the Magiſtrates are choſen our of the 


on WY moſt wealthy or moſt nobte:- Fn the ocher, 
elected our of the whote'multirude. 8 © 
The forme and manner of chookng Magi- 


- ſtrates in Ariftecrecies and StatesPopular, 
ir. {I 15 Either by election, by lot, or by both, and 


their Office is to compel thoſe that doe not 
obey what Soverargntic 'commandeth * 
- {WHfor all force of Commandment lyeth in 
compulſion. TIES 20 
Commandment likewiſe is of two ſorts : 
the one may be called Soveraign and ab* 
ſolute, above Lawes, above Magrtrates, 
and above people. In Monarchuies ſuch. 
command is proper to the Prince only, in 
Ariſtocracies it reſteth in the Nobility : and 
in Dewecyacies the people have that power. 
The ſecond Commandments are Sub- 
jet both to Soveraignty and Law: AIRS 
Here 1s foceted thatevery Magiſtrates, om 
may recall his own Commandement,. and derer- 
forbid: what he did Command, yer-canagvmine in 
revokethat which he hattr Judged. - —_ 
* Alſo in preſence ofthe Soveraign,all Au-Y% 
thority.of Magiſtrates ceaſeth ;, and #Kpre- pranted 
ſence of great Magiſtrates the inferior have theay 


C 'o _ D 4 


If 
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_ **. no power, and Magiſtrates equall cannot 
doe any thing but by conſent, if his Col- 


? 


leagues or fellow-Magiſtrates be preſent. 


"re 


——— AA Es 
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CHAP, XI, 


| 0bſervations- intrinſically concerning 
every putlick State in points of 
," Fuſtice, Treaſure, and Warr, 


* He Firſt concern matter Intrinſick, 
4 The Second touch matter Extrinhck- 


| Matters Intrinſick are three,” 


The Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 

The Mannaging of the Treaſure. 

The diſpoſing of things. appertaining to 
5 War o \ 


Matters Extrinſfickare alſo three. 


The skill how to deate with neighbours. 
The diligenceto vent their deſignes, 
The way how to win ſo much confidence 
with ſome of them, as to be made partaker 
of whatſoever they mean to enterpriſe. 


SY Touching Adminiftratign of oft iee- - 


> ©2 
a! # 
: ©» o»# 
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''The good and dire& Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, is in all places a Principal part of 
government ; for ſeldome - or never ſhall 
we ſee any people diſcontented and deſi- 
rous of alteration, where Juſtice is equally 
adminiſtred without reſpe& of perſons, and 
ineveryState this conſideration is required, 
but moſt ofall in Countries that doe front 
upon other Princes, or were lately con- 

quered : Hereunto the Princes vipgitancy 
and the vs apy uprightneſs are eſpect- 
ally required; for - oftentimes the Prince-is 
deceived, and the Magiſtrates corrupted; 

it behoveth alſo the Prince to mairitain the 
Judges and Miniſters of Juſtice in their re- 

putation, and yet fo have a vigilant eye-up- 

on their proceedings, and the rather if their 
Authority doe include equity, -and from 
their cenſure be. no appeale; and if their 
Office be during life, and they are men born 
and dwelling in the ſame Country , all theſe 
things are duly to be conſidered of -the 
Prince, for as to call the Judges into quneltt- 
en, is as it were to diſgrace the Judicial 
ſeate ; ſo to wink at their corruptions were 
matter. of juſt diſcontent to the Subje& ; in 
this caſe therefore the Prince cannot doe 
more then by his wiſdom to make choiſe of 
good men, and being choſen, to hold them 
in good reputation - ſo :as the ordinar 

Ws C3 courſe 
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_ of _ may proceed ; for ain 
confſion a enſue erty rg s 
15 £0 us eye apen upon Ther proce 
ings _ Laſtly t9 reſerve unto himſelf a 
ſupream power of AppelJation. 


T enching the T reaſwr 8: 

The want of money is in all States very 
perilous, and moſt of ali jn thoſe which are 
of leaſt ſtrength, and doe confine -upon 
Nations with whom they have commonly 
War, or unaſſured peace, but moſt perilong 
efall to thoſe Governments which are re 
mate from the Prince, or place where they 
are to be relieved. | 


Pg 
T he means to liavie Treaſure are forr; 


Firſt, the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon 
all ſorts of Merchandize and Traffique is 
to he looked anto and advanced. 

Secondly, $he exceſfive eating of uſury 
mult þe ſyppreſſed. 

Thirdly, all ſuperfluous charges and ex- 


pepcesare to he taken away. 


Laſtly, the doings andaceounts of Mini- 


ſtars are ſeverally to be examined, 


Touching the matzer of Cuſtom and ln 


Pr 
ra] 
he 
d- 
2 


plenty, 
Mercthandize, if lawful it wereto reteive 


profit and greateſt ery. 


_—_ 
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poſt, thereof aſſured) fo er profits i ls i 


every State to be rai chiefly 
Peace hath _ continued , and oye the 
Country affordeth mych plenty of Com- 
modities to be carried out, and where ports 
are to receive ſhipping 

The moderating 'o Intereſt is ever ne- 
ceflary, and chiefly' in this age, byreafon 
that money abounderh in Zarope; fince 
the Trafficke into the Indies; Ti ſuch 
men as have money in their hatids 

,would in.nowiſe imploythe fame in 


the urmoſt uſury being a courſe of moſt rus 


The taking away of fuperfluous' exper» 
ces is no other thing thets a certain wiſt and 
laudable parſimony; whichthe Romany atid | 
other well governed States did uſe. Theſe "ny 
expences conliſt in Fees, Allowances, and 4." #1 
Wages granted to Miniſters of little. or no by pur 
neceſlity z. alſo in. Penſions, Rewards, Er- ing his * 
tertainmens and Donaries, with fitrall diffi- Courti- » 
cultie to be moderated, or- exfily to be ſup-y, 54. 
preſſed. - : 

* By abridging or takivg, aw rof theſewas ic 
needleſs expences a marvelous profit will be © make 
_ for the Prince; but if he comimue then, B22y 


= 
impoſing apon the p doe think hi, 
ko make tom oyrs = OO ws.” Teeth. 
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\ Bges the los of their love, he may alſo haz; 
Zard their obedience, .. with many other in 
conpentences. |... | 


T ouching Warr. 


..Whatſoever Prince ot Commonweale is 
Neighbor to any people which can, will, or 
were wont to offend, it is neceſſary to have 
not only all things prepated for defence of 
his perſon and Country, but alſo to foreca 
and uſe every cautionand other diligence : 
for the inconveniencies which happen to 
government, are ſuddain and unlookr for, 

ea the providence and proviſion required 
1n this caſe ought to be ſuch as the expences 
all other waies imployed mult ſtay, to ſup- 
ply the neceſſity of war. | 


an nG wmynonTo079 
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CHAP. XII, » 
 Extrinſick obſervation, ſhewing 

| how to deale with Neighbor Prin- 
 . Ces and Provinces reſpettively, how 


to prevent their deſignes, and decy- 
Pherthtir intenaments,” 


 *D His firſt point of matter extrinſick is 
2 of ſuch oy as being well handled 
| prdeureth. great good, bur otherwiſe ber 
nckd Þ COmetn 
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cometh dangerous; for the proceeding muft 
be diverſe. according - to the biverie of 
the ends which the Prince or Governor in- 
tendeth; for if he defire to continue peace 
with his Neig rs, one way.isto be taken; 
but otherwiſe Me is ro work that ſeeketh oc- 
caſion to break, and to become an Enemy 
co one Or more of his Neighbors. If he do 
delireto live peaceably with all, then he is 
x0 obſerve theſe Rules ( viz. ) an 

Firſt, to hold and continue firmly all 
contrads and capitulations 

Secondly, to ſhew himſelf reſolved nei 
ther to offer nor take. the leaſt touch of 
wrong or injury. 

Thirdly, with all care and favor to fur» 
ther Commerce and reciproke rraffick for 
the profit of the SubjeR, . and increaſe of 
the Princes Revenue. . 

Fourthly, covertly to win ſo great conf 
dence with Neighbors, as in all aftionsof 
unkindneſs among them he -may be made 
Umpire. | | 

Fifthly, to become ſo well beleeved with 
them as he may remove ſuch diffidences as 
grow to his own diſadvantage. ; 

Sixthly, not to deny prote&ion or aid to 
them that are the weakeſt, and cheifly ſuch 
as doandwill endure his fortune, - © 

Laſtly, in Favouring, Aiding; and*Pro- 

| |  refting 


_ _ 
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teing ( unleſs neceſlity ſhall orherwiſef 
require ) to do it moderately, ſo as they 
who are to be aided, become not: Jealous 
and conſequently feek Adherency elſwhere, 
which ofttimes hath opened way to other 
Neighbors that deſire a lik dccaſion. 


Hew to prevent thery defignes. 


This Point in time of War is with preat 
diligence to be looked unto, alſo in time of 
Peace to prevent all occaſions that may 
kindle Warr is behoveful , for to foreſee 
what may happen to the prejudice of 4 
Princcs Profit or Reputatiqn, is a. part of 
great Wiſdom. The means to attain the In- 
celligence of theſe things are two. 


The Firſt is by Friends, the next by B 


ſpials, the ore for the moſt part faithful), 
the other not ſo aſſured 
Theſe matters are well to be conſidered, 
for albeit the nature of man defireth no- 
thing more then curiouſly to know the do- 
ings of others, yet are thoſe things to be 
handled with fo great ſecrecy and diſſimw 
lation as the Princes intent be not in at 
wiſe ſnſpe&ted, nor the Miniſters made od 
ous, for theſe ſometimes to win themſelves 
reputation, do deviſe cauſes OU—_— 
where no need is, divining of things f wy 
whuc 


] 


| 
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which prove to the prejudice of their own- 
Prince. MEE | 


To Win { onfidence with eighbonre. 


This is chiefly attained unto by being 
Loved and Honored , for theſe things do 
work ſo many good effets, as daily expe- 
rience ſufficeth without any expreſs Exam- 
ple to prove them of great force.. 

The waies to win Love and Truſt, isin 
all Actions to proceed Juſtly,and ſometimes 
to wink at Wrongs, or ſet alide unneceſſary 
revenges ; and if any thing be done not 
juſtifiable, or unfit to be allowed, as often- 
times it happneth, there to lay the blame 
ppon the Miniſter, which muſt be performed 
with ſo great ſhow of revenge and diflimy- 
lation by reproving and puniſhing the Mi- 
niſter, as the Princes offended may be fatiſ- 
fied, and beleive that the cauſe of unkindneſs 
proceeded from thence. 

Now only it reſteth ' that ſomewhat 
ſhould be faid rouching Proviſton, to the 
end the people may- notbe drawninto de- 
ſpaire by Famine or extream Dearth of 
ViRual, and chiefly for want of Corne, 
which is 0ne Principal Conſideration ta be 
regarded, according to the Italian Proverb, 
Pang is Fiaza, Ginſtitia in Palezzo, five 

| VERA 
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rez.24 per twtro: whereunto I could 'with & 
very Prince or Supream Governor to bg 
thus qualified ( viz. ) Facile de a#dienzgq: 
on facilede credenz+, - deſioſs de ſpedition, 
eſſemplare in coſtunii propris, & inquei de 
ſna caſatale chevorra gevernare, e non efſer 
fovernato da altrs : he della rag gione. 


CHAP. XIIL 


Obſervations confirmed by Authorities 
of Princes and Principalities , 

© Charadtering an excellent Prince 
or Governor, 


Very good and lawful principality 1s 

either elective or ſucceſſive : Of chem, 
ele&tion ſeemeth the more ancient ; but ſuc- 
ceſſton in divers reſpects the better; Minore 
diſcrimine ſumitur Princeps quam queritun, 
T ac. FN 
- The chief and only endeavor of every 
good Prince, ought to be the commodity 


.and ſecurity of the SubjeRs;as contrarywiſe 


the Tyrant ſeeketh his own private profit 
with the oppreſſion of his people. Civinum 
70n ſervitus ſed tutela tradita oft. Sal. - 

- To the -perfetion of every good 
Prince, two things are neceſſarily requi- 
$9 3 r 


T1: 


good : 7u & equitas vincula civitatus: - 
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Yed (viz,) Prudence and Vertue, the one 
to dire& his doings, the other to £0- 
verne his life, Rex erift þ refle feceris. 
Hor. 

The ſecond care which appertaineth to a 
good Prince, is to make his Snbjects like 
unto himſelf, for thereby he is not only ho- 
nored, but they alſo the better governed ; 
Facile imperium in bonos. Plant. 

Subje&s are made good by two meanes 
(viz) by conſtraint of law, and the Princes 
example; forinall eſtates, the people do 
imitate thoſe conditions whereunto they 


ſee the Prince enclined ; Qaiquid faciunt *The Ws 


principes, precipere videantur. Quintil. thor of 


. All vertues be required in a Prince, but the Epi- / 


juſtice and clemencie are moſt neceſſary , for ſile Dedi- 


jaſtice is a habir of doing things Juſtly, rn" ny 


well to himſelf as others, and giving to 44 


every one ſo much asto him appertaineth ,' 5,416, 
This is that vertue that preſerveth concord prefixr 


among men, and whereof they be called to _ : 
mons, 
mw | | Cairhthat 

* Ttis the quality of this vertue atfo to Lawyers 


proceed equally and temperately ; it inform- cover- 
eth the Prince not to ſurcharge the Subje&s 2vineſs 


hath al- ' 


with infinite laws ; for thereof proceedeth ,q 1. 

the impoveriſhment of the SubjeRts and the youred 

infiching of Lawyers, a kind of men which Eng/ands 
—_ 5 a k ” dhae.oc Xe Rs in 
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in ages more antient, did ſeem of no ne. 
ceflity : Sine cauſidicis ſatis ſlices olim 
fuere futureque ſunt urbes. Sal. 

The next vertue required in Princes is 
Clemency , _ an inclinauon of the 
mind to lenity and compaſſion, yet tempe- 
red with ſeverity and judgment , this qua- 
firy is fit for all great per _ but chiefly 
Princes, - becauſe their occaſion to uſe it is 
moſt , by italſo the love of men is gained; 
Qui walt reguare, langnida regret mans, 
Sen. 

After Clemency, Fidelity is expeRed in 

all good Princes,which isa certain perform 
ance and obſervation of word and promiſe, 
this vertue ſeemeth to accompany Juſtice, 
Or is as it were the ſame; and therefore 
fit for Princes : Santtiſimum generis bumer 
ni bonum. Liv. 

As Fidelity followeth Juſtice, fo doth 
Modeſty accompany Clemency ; Modeſty 
is a temperature of reaſon, whereby the 
mind of manis ſo governed, as neither in 
action or opinion he over-deemeth-af him. 
ſelf, or any ching that is his. ; a qualitie not- 
common in fortunate folk ; and-moſt raxe in 
Princes. Swperbis. commune nabilitatia nealum 
Sat. | 

 _ This vertugdoth alſo moderateall.extgr- 
nal demonſtration of Inſolence, Pride, and 
Arro- 
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rrogance, and therefore neceſſary to be 
nown of Princes, and all others whom 
zvor or Fortune have advanced : 7mpone 
elicitats twe frencs, facilinus ihamw regers. 
ave. 

But asPrinces are to obſerye the bounds 
df Modeſty, ſo may they not forget the 
he Majeſty appertaining to their ſupream 
onor, being a certain reverend preatneſs 
lue to princely vertue and royal State ; A 
brace and gravity no keſſe befeeming a 
Trince then vertue it ſelf , for neither over- 
in {Wouch familiarity, nor too great auſteritie 
n- {@vght to be uſed by Princes : Facilitas 
e. wtoritatem, ſeveritas amorem minuit- 
f AC 
ny To theſe vertues we may apply Libera- 
” 

h 
Y 
e 
ſt 


ity, which doth not only adorn, but high- 
yadvance the honor dueto Princes ; there- 
dy alſo the good will of menis gained, for 

thing is more fitting a Princes nature then 
Zounty , the ſame being accompanied with 
udgment,and performed according to the - 
aws of liberality ; Perdere mulrs ſcimnt do- 
are neſciunt. Tac. | v3 

It ſeemeth alſo that Prudence is not only 
t, but alſo. among other vertues neceflary 
a Prince; for the daily uſe thereof is in 
alt hamane ations mam - and chiefly in 
natters of State and Government. Prudes” 
S| 6 2 oo 
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' tid imperantis propria tt wunica virtua. 
Art. CY | 
. The ſucceſs of all worldly proceeding 
doth ſhew that prudence hath compaſſed the 
| proſperous "event of humane aQtions , 
f- more then force of arms or other power; 
| Mens nna ſapiens plurium Vvincit mani. 
Earip. "1.4 
Prudence is ejther natural, or received 
from others ; forwho ſo can counſel him 
ſelf what isfit to he done, needeth not the: 
advice of others ; But they that wantrfuch 
gs "veg are nevertheleſs capable,and 
arc willing to know what others informe, 
ought to be accompted wiſe enough : Law 
datiſſimus eſt qui cuntta vidibit, ſed landan- 
aus oft is qui paret: refs monenn iHr 
feed. | a | 


; 
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CHAP. XIII. 
. Of the Princes intimate- Cape 
and Miniſters af. State, with their 
ſeveral Requiſites, 


—__ 


' A Lheit the excelfent ſpirit of ſome Prins 
ces be ſuch as doth juſtly deſerve the 

. higheſteommendation,yet for thateve-: 
ry.courſe of life needeth the aid of men, py 
4; oo Be EZ. xg 
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the mind of one cannot comprehend the 
infinite care — to publick affairs 
it behooveth Princes to be afliſted : Magne 
negocia, adjutoribus egent. Tac 

Theſe aſliſtants may be properly divided 
into Counſellors and Miniſters ; the one to 
adviſe, the other to execute : without 
Counſel, no Kingdom, no State, no private 
houſe can ſtand; for,experience hath proved 
that Common weals have proſpered ſor 
long as good counſel] did governe,but when 
favor, Far, or voluptuoſneſs entred, thoſe 
nations became diſordered; and in the end 


ſubject to ſlavery: Quiddem ſacrum profetto 
eſt conſultatio. Plato, 


Counſellors are men ſpecially ſeleQed to | 


e1veadvice toPrinces orCommonweaiths,as 
well in peace asin war ; the chief qualities 
' required in ſuch men, are Fidelity and 
Knowledg , which two concurring do make 
them both good and wiſe, and conſequently 
fit for Counſel ; Pradentis proprium mnnus 
vette conſulere. Arift. 

Theelection of Counſellors is and ought 
to be chiefly among men of long experience, 
and graveyears z for as youth is fitteſt for 
action in reſpe& of corporal ſtrength ; ſo 
elder folk having felt the force of every 
fortune, and obſerved the courſe of worldly 


proceedings do ſeem moſt meer, for  conſul- * 
1. "MS; tation : | 


my 
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tation : Conſfilia ſenum , fata juvenum. 
Plats. 

Albeit we ſay that the excellency of wi. 
dom ſhould be ir. Counſellors , yet do we 
not require ſo quick and fiery a conceipt as 
is more apt for innovation then orderly go- 
vernment. Hebetjeres quam acutiores meli. 
#s Remp. adminiſtrant, Thucya. 

To Fidelity and Experience we wiſh that 
our Councellors ſhould be endued with 
Piety, Liberty, Conſtancy, Modelty, and 
Silence for asthe aid and aſſiſtance of God 
is that which governeth all good counſels, 
ſo liberty of ſpeech and magnanimus utter- 
ing of what is goodand fit, is neceſſary in 
Counſellors. Likewiſe to be conſtant and 
not to varie in opinion, either for feare or 
favor,is very commendable: Alſo as mo- 
deſty in giving Counſel * eſcheweth all 
offences, and gaineth good will , ſo ſecrecy ' 
is the beſt and moſt ſecure meanes to govern 
all publick affairs : Res magne ſuſtiners nos 
poſſunt ab eo qui tacere nequit. ( urt. 

The firſt obſtacle to good Counſel is Fer- 
tinacy or Opintativeneſs;a condition far un 
fit for Counkellors, yet ſome men are ſo farin 
love with their own Opiniaſtre conceipts.as 
that they cannot patiently: endure oppoſiti. 
on. Secondly, Diſcord:muſt from Counſel- 
lors be removed, becauſe private offence 

C many 
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many times impeacheth publick proceed- 
ings. Thirdly affeftion 1s an enemy to 
counſel, the ſame being commonly accom- 
panied with anger, wherewith nothing can 
be rightly or conſiderately done. Laſtly 
Avarice ſeemeth a vice worthy to be ab- 
horred of all Counſellors becauſe it driveth 
away both Fidelity and Honelky, the princt- 
pall pillars of all good counſell :' Peſſimnm 
veri affettus et judicis venenum , utilitas- 
T ac. 

To good Counſell other impediments 
there are, which ſquare not with wiſdom; 
for all crafty and hazarding Counſells do 
ſeem in the beginning likely to ſucceed;, but 
afterwards and chiefly in the end do prove 
hard and of evilevent. It therefore ſeemeth 
behovefull to be wary in reſolving, and 
| W bold incxecuting : Animm verers qus [cit, 
WH [cit tate aggredi. Pub, 
| An other let to good conſultation is im- 
WH moderatedefire, which every wiſe man mult 

endeavor to reſtrain. Cupiditate pauca refit 
frunt, circumſpettione plurima: T hucyd. 
| Thirdly haſte, is an Enemy to good de- 
| WF liberation; for whoſo greedily defireth any 
Wl thing, proceedeth raſhly , and raſh proceed- 
- WY ing endeth ever in repentance. Scelers 
impetus , bona confilia mrs valeſennt: 


T 4c. 
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Of Miniſters of State. 


Having already ſpoken of Counſellors, 
ſomwhat is to be ſpoken of Miniſters , 1 
mean thoſe that either publickly or private 
ly ſerve the Prince inany funRion, in choice 
"of which men, care mult be had , Firſt that 
they be perſon honeſtly born ;_ for no man 
deſcended of baſe parentage may be admit. 
ted , unleſs in him be found ſome noble and 
excellent vertue ; Oprimm qui/que Nobiliſ- 
mus. Plato. 
=- Secondly, they onght to be of honeſt cor 
dition, nnd of good fame, for that common- 
weal is better and more ſecure, where the 
Prince is not good, then is that where his 
Miniſters are evill.. 1t ſeemeth therefore 
that Miniſters ſhould be men of good que 
lity and blameleſſe, £mitzxy ſola virtare pr 
zeſtas. Cland. 

Thirdly, conſideration is to be had of 
their Capacity and fitneſs ; for that FunRion 
wherein they are to be uſed ; for as ſome 
men are apt for learning, fo others are n 
turally diſpoſed to arms. Alſo it is neceſſary 
that every one ſquare with the office where 
untoh e is appointed, :in which matter ſome 
Princes have uſed great caution; fpr.as they 
little liked of men excellent, fo ley me 
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jy deteſted the vitious , the one they doube. 
ed to truſt in regard of. themſelyes, the 
other were thought a publick indignity to 
the State. VViſe men have therefore re- 
ſolved that thoſe witts which are neither 
over haughty and ſingular, nor they which 
bebaſe or dull are fitteſt for Princes ſecrets 
and ſervices, howſoever we may hereof ſay 
with Tacitws : Neſcio quomodo Aulica hec 
comitia affeft us airigit, et fato quodam ac 
orte naſcendt, ut cetera, ita principuns incli- 
1atio in hos, off exfio in illos eſt. Tac. 

And becauſe the courſe and quality of 
mens lives ſerving in Court, is of all other 
the molt uncertain and dangerous, great 
heed and circumſpeQion ought therein to 
be uſed; for whoſo ſerveth negligently 
forgetting the dutifull endeavors appertain- 
ing to the place, ſeemeth to take a way of 
no good ſpeed : Quarto quw obſequio 
promptior tanto bonoribus et epibus extollitur. 
T ac- 

It ſhall alſo become ſuch a man to look 
well unto his own profit and behave him- 
ſelf rather boldly then baſhfully :. Maire 
miniſter Regis smperis padoy. Sen, | 

To be modelt, and cloſely -to handle all 
actions; is alſo a courſe well beſeeming .a 
Courtier;z neither ſhall he do well ro-actri- 
bute any good fycceſs ro his own vertue or 

>, 20s | 
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merit, but — all ro proceed from 
the Princes bounty an | goomory by which 
meanesenvy is eſchewed,and the Prince not 
robbed of his honor. Hezc eſt conditio Regum, 
caſus tantum adverſss hominibus tribuant, 
ſecundes vireuts ſue. Prov. Emped. 

And to conclude theſe precepts ſumma- 
rily, I fay it behooveth a'l miniſters and 
ſervants in Court to be patient, wary and 
of few words; Frandum ſedes Ana. Sen. 
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CHAP. XV. 
The Art of ruling, or Myſtery of Re- 
giment, | 


a__— 


T O governe, 1s a certain skill how to 
command and continue Subjects in due 
obedience, ſo as offend they ought not, or 
if they will they cannot, wherein two ſpeci 
all things are to be conſidered (viz) the 
nature of Men, and the nature of the State, 
but firſt the condition of the vulgar muſt be 
well conceived ; Noſcenda natura vulgi, tt 
uibus modu temperanter habeatur. T ac. 

. The diſpoſition of divers men is,ſome are 
apt to anger,ſome are hardy, ſome fearful, 
it therefore behooveth the Prince to accom- 
modate his government to the humor of 
$199 people 
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people whom he governeth : Principzs eſt 
virru maxima nofſe ſwos. Mart. 
Likewiſe the nature of Commonweals 
is mutable and ſubje& ro change, and Kings 
arenot only accompanied with fortune, but 


alſo followed with hate, which breedeth a 


continuall diffidence, chiefly towards thoſe 
that are neareſt to Majelty : SuSþettu ſemr 
per inviſn/qre dominantibus quiſquis-prox- 
1mm deftinatur. Tac. 

Moreover the vulgar ſort is generally va- 
riable, raſh, hardy, and void of judgment , 
ex opintone multa, ex veritate pauca Jnaicat - 
Bp 05%, 
To confirm a Government, force and 
armes are of greateſt neceſſity ; by force 
I mean the guards and armes which Princes 
uſe for their defence or ornament , Ales in 
foro, Miles tn cnria principem comitars acbet. 
T ac. 

To this may be added fortification and 
ſtrong buildings, in theſe days much uſed 
by new Princes, and others. alſo to.whom 
people yield, not willing obedience- In an- 
cient times Princes planted Colonies as well 
to ſuppreſs rebellion in conquered Coun- 
tries, as to front ſuſpeRed neighbors: C ole- 
ui vera ſedes ſervitutiy. T ace 

The government of Princes is alſo greatly 
increaſed by a vertue, which I call a com- 


men- 
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mendable affetionin Subjefts, proceeding 
of love and authority : Theſe effects do 

row from ihe Princes own merit, but their 
Fein liveth in the mind of the People , 
this em is gained by lenity, liberality, and 
mercy ; yet 1s every of them to be tempered: 
Nec aut reverentiam terrore, aut amorem hu 
militare captabis. Plin. 

Aﬀection is alſo no way ſooner won. 
then by liberality, the ſame being uſed with 
Judgment and Moderation. Bellorwms ſociss, 
periculorum con/ertibus, ſive de te bens ac for 
titer - ' — merits. Sen. 

By Indulgence likewiſe and Princely affa- 
bility the love of men is gained , for the 
multitude defire no more then neceſſary 
food, and liberty to uſe ordinary recreations; 


V ulgo, ficut pueris, omne Indicrum in pretio 
eff, Sen. 
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CHAP, XVI 
of Princely Authority ; wherein it 


conſiſts, and how far to be 
extenacd and delegated, 


A Uthority is a certain reverent/imprefſi- 
on in the minds of Subjects and others 
touching the Princes vertue and govern- 

3, ment; 
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ent; it reſteth cheifly in admiration and 
car © Ingenita quibn/dam gentibus erga reges 
2s Veneratio. Curt. 
Authority conſiſteth in three things , 
viz)the form of Government, the ſtrength 
}f the Kingdom, and the condition of the 
rince ; for in them all reputation and 
ecurity reſteth : Aſajrſtas imperis, ſalutrs 
wrela. Curt. | 
Whoſo deſireth ro governe well, it be- 
oveth him to uſe ſeverity, conſtancy, and 
eſtraint; for over much lenity introduceth 
ontempt, and certain hope of impunity 
he condition of men being ſuch as cannot 
de reſtrained by ſhame, yet it is to be com- 
manded by fear : Salutars ſeveritas vincit 
inanem ſpeciem clementie. (5c. 

Yet ought ſeverity to be uſed with great 
reſpe& and ſparingly, becauſe over great 
rerror breedeth deſperation : Pena ad pan- 
cos, metus ad omnes perveniat. Cir- | 

To governe conſtantly is nothing elſe but 
to continue the old and antient laws in force 
without change or innovation unles exceed- 
ing great commodity or urgent neceſſity 
ſhall ſo require : for where extream pun- 
iſhments are uſed, reformation is always 
needfull ; Nocer inrerdums priſcus rigor & 
nina (everitas. T ac, 

Alſo to reſtrain Authority is a matter of 
great 
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4 © opreat neceffity end worthy a wiſe Prince 
elſe he maketh others partakers of the hi 
nor and power to himſelf only due, th; 
ſame being alſo dangerous : Periculoſw 
privati hominis nomen ſupra(immo &) uxt) 

principes extolli. Tac. 

It ſeemeth alſo perilous that great Auth 
rity given to private men ſhould be long 
for thereby oftentimes they are made in{{ 
lent and apt to innovation : Liberratis five 
principatus magna. imperia dinturna ſſe 1 

4 ſrnas. Lyv, 

Authority is alſo reinforced and enlar 
ed by power, without which no. Prince car 
either take from others or defend his own: 
Parum tuta ſine viribus majeſtas. Live 
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CHAP, XVII 


Of Power and Force x and how to bt 
raiſed and maintained, 


ue and Stength is 'attained by thek 
tive ways, Mony, Armes,Counſell, Fri:nds 
and Fortune, but of theſe the firſt and moſt 
forcible is mony ; Nihil tam munitum quod 
nn expugnars peeunia peſſite Cic. 

Next to mony armes are of moſt uſe, 
as well to defend as to offend, to keep, as 
£0 
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to conquer ;, for oftentimes occaſion is to be 
offered as well to take from others, as to 
hold what is our own: Sa retinere private 
eſt domus, de alienis certare Regia lameſt . 
T 4c. 

Alſo of great and neceſſary uſe is Coun- 
ſelþ, ro deviſe how Arms ought to be em- 
ployed or enforced : Arma concilio tempe- 
randa. T ac. 

Likewiſe Friends and Confederates do 
greatly increaſe the vertue of power, the 
ame being ſuch as have both wit and abi- 
lity to aid : 1» caducum parietem ne incling : 
Ad r1. 

The laft, yet not the leaſt part of power, 
conſiſteth in Fortune , whereof daily ex- 
perience may be ſeen , for the ſucceſs of 
all humane aQtions ſeem rather to proceed 
from fortune then vertue, Omns ratione 
porentior fortuna. Curt. 

/ To theſe particularities concerning 
power, we may add the qualities of the 
Prince, which greatly grace his authority, 
theſe are partly internal, and partly ex. 
ternal ; by the one I mean the vertues of the 

| mind, by the other a certain ſeemly beha- 

vior and .comly geſture of the body ; of 
the firſt kind I do ſuppoſe piety and provi- 

denceto be the chief, for piety makerh a 

Princk venerable, and like unto God , 0- 

| portet 
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portet principem ves divinas viders Olrare 
ſeris & ante omnia. Ariſt. | | 
Providence is a forecaſt and likely con- 
jeRure of things to come, ſuppoſed to be 
in thoſe Princes that in their actions pro. 
ceed ſlowly and — ic ſeemeth 1 
alſo a courſe of Princely diſcretion to be 
G 
{ 
| 


retired and not ordinarily to converſe with 
many : Amutoritatem ab(entia tueare. Sutt. 
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CHAP, XVIIL 

Of Conſpiracy and Treaſon ; with the 

Cauſes and ways of prevention or 
diſcovery, | 


Onſpiracy js commonly addreſſed to 

the Princes perſon ; Treaſons are ad: 
dreſſed again't his Government, Authority, 
Country, Subjects, or places of freak 
Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily feared, but hard- 
ly eſchewed, for albeit open Enemies are 0+ 
penly. encountred, yet Fraud and Subtilty 
are ſecret foes, and conſequently not to be 
avoided : Occulta pericula neque previdere 
” que vitare in prompts eſt. Saluſt. 

The danger of conſpiracy preceedeth of 
divers cauſes, as Avarice, Infidelity of. 
SubjeRts, Ambgtion in Servants, and cor- 
- | rnption 
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ption in Soldiers., therefore with 
oreat difficulty to be avoided : Yite 144 
dominnus eft', quirquis ſnam contempſit. 


en. 

Notwithſtanding it ſeemeth that either 
by Inquiſition,Puniſhment, Innocency, or 
Deſtiny, the evill affe&ion of men may .be 
oftentimes diſcovered : 1. For whoſo wi 
curiouſly inquire and conſider the ations 
and —_— ſpeeches of men (I mean thoſe 


may oftentimes vent the Myne that lurkech 
in the minds. 2 noniam raro niſt male lir 
qunti male faciunt. Lip [. | 

2, Puniſhment is likewiſe a thing gi: 
rible that the conſideration thereof wit 
the hope of reward doth often diſcover 
thoſe dangerous intentions : {raciaty aut 
premio cantta pervia ſunt. Tac. 

But as it is wiſdom in Princes to give ear 
to informers, ſo are they not always to be 
believed; for Hope, Envy, Hate, or ſome 
other paſſion oftentimes draws them to 
ſpeak untruly. Qu# innocent eſſe poteſt fr ac- 
Ccuſare ſufficit? T ac. 

3. The third and likelieſt defence a- 
Sainſt conſpiracy is the Princes own In- 
nocency z for never having injured any 
«man, it cannot be thought there liveth any 
SubjeR ſo lewde as will endeavor to hurt 


that be perſons of honor and reputation) 


him. 
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him. Fidelifima cuſtodia principis 3pfors i 


zocentia. Plin, 


4. The laſt and beſt bulwark to with. 
ſtand the force of this miſchief we call 
deſtiny ; which preceeding from t 
Fountain of divine providence, may be 
truly called the will of God ; in whoſe 
only. power it reſteth to prote& and de- 
fend good Princes. 1lle erit a latere tw, 
& cuſtoazet pedem tuwum ne Capiark. 


Salo. 
Treaſons are moſt commonly enter: 


prized by covet ous perſons., who pre 
ferring private profit before fame or 6 
delicy, do not fear to enter into any im: 
pious action : To this humor ambitious 
men, diſfſentious, and all ſuch as be deft 
rous of Innovation , are inclined : Pb 
cra loquentes iidem in pettore prava ſtrw 


entes. Hom. 
To theſe Offenders no puniſhment as & 


qual to their impious merit, can be de 
viſed, being perſons odious as well to 
friend as foes : Proditores etiam i ques ante 
pounut, invif; [nxt. T ac. 
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CHAP. XIX, 


of publick Hate and Contempt, with 
the occaſions and means to redreſs 
and avoid it, 


Aving briefly touched the Vertues and 
Means whereby Princes are maintained 
n Authority and Honor, let ſomething be 
aid of the cauſes from whence their ruine 
doth proceed, the cheif whereof ſeemeth 
0 be Hate and Contempt : Hate cometh of 
eare, which the more Common it is, the 
ore Dangerous. Nulla vis imperis tanta 
ſt, que-premente metw poſſit eſſe dinturnas 
IC 
The cauſes of Feare are Puniſhments Im- 


poſitions and Rigor , and therefore it be- 
hooveth a Prince not only to ſhunthem, 
but to eſchew thoſe ations whereby he may 
reaſonably incur their, ſuſpition. Sextias 
enim homines ut metuant ant oderint, non mi, 
nus opinione & fama,quam certa aliqua rats. 
one moveri. Cic. 

Yet Puniſhment, [mpoſition, and Cenſure 
are in all States neceſſary, although they 
ſhew and ſeem terrible, and: conſequently 
breed a certain deſperation in Subiects, un- 
leſs they be diſcreetly and modeſtly _ 

or 
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for extreme and frequent puniſhments taſte 

of cruelty , great-and many Impoſts ſaye 
of Covetouſneſs; cenſure of manners when 
ir exceedeth the quality of offences, doth 
ſeem Rigor in theſe marrers, therefore it be. 
hooveth the Prince to be.moderate and cay 
 telous, chiefly in Capital Puniſhment, which 
, muſtbe -confihed} within the bounds: « 
Juſtice. Fr ap#d princoperm par monia etidn 
vilsſſims ſang nints- Sev. | | 

- Bur-if for ſecuritie ſake the Prince be 
forced to puniſh, let the ſame be done with 
ſhew of great forrow and lothneſs: Tar 
quam invitus CO magnocnm tormento ad cafir 
gandam veniat. Sex, | 

| Lerall puniſhments alſo be ſlowly exec 
ted , for they that are haſtily puniſhed do 
ſeem to ' have bin willingly condemned; 
neither ought any Capital Puniſhment to 
be infli&ed but only that which is profitable 
to the Commonweale, and for example 
ſake. Now 1am ut ipſii pereant, quam ut alin 
perenudo deterreant. Sen. © Wh 
_ In puniſhing alſo a ſpecialreſpe& mult 
be had, that no ſhew of content or pleaſure 


be taken therein. | Forma rabies oft [anguin 
& valneribus £andere. Sen, | | 
Alſo in puniſhing equality muſt beobſer 
ved, and the natureof the puniſhmettas 
cording to the Cuſtom. Nec e3/dews de cauſti 
all 


_ act 
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alid jletantor,./alii ne appelenrer toil; V 
Ce + | 
- But in puniſhing publick offences whereig 
a mulcirude have part, the eXECULON ought. 
to be ozherwiſc,and as it were at, an.inſtant,. 
which may haply feem terrible , bur, j in, 
effe&t is not... Frequens vinditta paucermm. 
0dium reprimit., ownium irritat: Sen, 4 
Another meanes to fatish ea \ of, 
ded is to puniſh the Miniſters 0 rus 
with their blood to waſh away the. WI, 
hatred. Piacmleres publici"odis yittin . Plin. 
By..this King. David did appeal the G+- 
beronites. | wi Ji 
The next caule of FTSAVLLY, cometh of 
Impoſitions , under which word is PE 


hended all leyies, of mony, 
thing pleaſing to people, as 1 aha k they 
eſteem equall to their own lives. Pecunie 
aria & ſangnu eft mortalibus.. lawns. 
Firſt, to remove hate conceived. of this 
cauſe, there is nothi ing berter me. publick 
expoſtulation of neceſſity : for what; Com+ 
monwealrh or Kingdom can, be without 
Tributes > Nulla quies gentiiam fone armic, 
nec arma ſine fipendiis, nec ſtizendsa fine Tri- 
butis babers queunt, T ac. 
- The ſecond. remedy a ainſt Hate for im- 
poſitions i is t0. make ate Levies 


rare. For as T iheriug the Fapenye! was Wor 
| E 4" "l 


bo 
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to ſay, a Sheep ſhould be fleeced not flead. 
Qui nims emnngit, elicit —_ T xc, 

*"hirdly,alſo ro eſchew the offence of People 
it dehoverh the Prince to have a vigilanteye 
on Infortiers, Promoters, and fach fiſcal 
Miniſters, whoſe cruelty and tovetous pro- 
ceedings do oftentimes occaſton great: hare; 
but this miſchief may be, rhonph hardly, er- 
countred:either by chooſing honeſftOfticers, 
or { proving otherwiſe ) not only to're&- 
maine them but to uſe them as ſpunges, Ex 
frimendi poſt quem bibrrine, Smet. 

"In all 'impoſitions or Taxations, no cru- 
elty or force ought to be nſed, the ſecond 
cauſe to kindte hate : and to meet with that 
miſchief, nothing is betcerthen to proceed 
moderately, and without extremity. Ne 
Boves ipſo1, wox agros, poſtrems corpora ſer" 
Vito att pee tradanr, T at. 

; =_ Garth remedy is the Princes own 
parſimony, not giving fo largely to private 
eidas thereby S be forced by take 
from the multitude, Aſagre opes now tum 
multa capiendo, quam hand multa perdents, 
querunter. Mecenas: 

Thelaſt help againſt hate isin taxation to 
proceed equally, indifferently, and wichout 
favor or _— and that 'the Aﬀeſſors 
of Taxes may beete&ed of the meaner fort 
of people. Populur maximan file reram 
ſnarnm hab Tac, Touching 
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' Touching Cenſure, which we numbred 
amongſt the cauſes whereof hate is con. 
ceived, much needeth not to be ſpoken, be- 
cauſe the ſame is diſcontinued, or rather ut- 
terly forgotten, yet doth it ſeem a thing ne- 
ceſſary, being a certain obſervation a 
controlement” of ſuch evill manners, and 
diſorders as were not by Law Corrigible, 
theſe Officers were of the Romans called 
HMagiftri pudor is  mod-ftiz, Livi. | 

To the Fun&ion of Cenſares theſe two 
things are anciently ſubje&t Manners, and 


tonneſs, Drunkenneſs, Dicinp, Brawli 
Perjury, and all fuch Lewdneſs as Modeſty 
condemneth. Theſe diſorders were anct- 
ently puniſhed by the diſcretion of Cenfors 
in all Ages and Sexes, to the end that Idle- 
neſs might be generally avoiged. Yxiverſa 
plebs habeat negetia ſna, quibus male pub- 
fico detineatar. Saluſt . 

Exceſs includeth Riotouſneſs, expence of 
Money,Prodigal houſekeeping; Banqueting, 
and Superfluitie in Apparrel, which things 
are the mothers of many miſcheifs. It alſo 
ſeemeth in ſome ſorr perillous to the Prince 
that the Subje& ſhould exceed either in Co- 
vetize or Conſuming. Nemo nimis excedat; 
fie amicorum copia, ſint opnum. Aviſt. . 


E2 0 


Exceſs; Under Manners I comprehend Warr Ye 


The puniſhment inflited upon theſe ſorts.. ' 
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of offenders, were either Ignom.ny, or Peru- 


_piarie puniſhments, Cex/oris judicinm dan 


nato mbil affert ni ruborem. T ac. 
The firſt and chiefeſt meanes to remove 
theſe inconveniences.is the Princes own ex* 
ample, whoſe life being well cenſured,cafily 
reduceth others to order. Ys:a prixcipis cer 
ſura perpetua- P lin, | 
| Secondly, Thoſe diſorders may be taken 
away without danger, if the Cenſures doe 
proceed by degrees and leafurely; for the 
nature of man may not ſuddenly be altered, 
Vitia quedam tollit facilins princeps, ſs eorum 
ft p* tient, Sen. . 
Theſe are the cheifeſt rules whereby to 
eſchew hate, but impoſſible ir is for any 
Prince or Vniſter utterly to avoid it, for 
being himſ?lf good, he incurreth the offence 
of all bad folk: ifhe beevil,good men will 
hare him; this danger therefore Wiſe and 
Vertuous Princes have little regarded ; 
becauſe hate may be gained as well by good 
asevil doing. Odia qui riminum timet, reg” 
nare ne(cit. Sex. | 
One other means to remove this error, is, 


to reward the good and well deſerving 
Subjects ; for no man can think him cruell 


that for love to Vertue uſeth Auſteritie ; 


"which wil appear when he beſtoweth boun- 


tifully on the good. Premio pena Reſ- 


. e 
;publica contifetyr. Solon, The 
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The other Vice which indangereth the 
State of Princes, we call Contempt, being a 
certain baſe and vile conceipt, which ente- 
reth into the SubjeRs, ſtrangers or ſervants, 
of the Prince and his Proceedings, for the 
Authority ofa King may be reſembled to 
the powers of mans, mind, whereunto the 
hands, the feer, the eyes, do by conſent 
obey. Vires imperis in conſerſu obedientium 

ſent Livs: 

The cauſes of Contempt do proceed 
chiefly from the form of Governmenr, For- 
rune, or the Princes manners; the form of 
Government becometh contemptible, when 
the Prince deſiring to be thought merciful, 
ruleth rather pittifully chen juſtly : which 
manner of proceeding taketh away all reve- 
rence in the people, and inliew thereof en- 
rereth liberty, or art leaſt a certain boldneſs 
to offend ; Facultas faiciends quod cnilibet 
viſum, non p: teſt comprimere ingenitam- ſun.” 

ults hyninsbus pravitatem. T ac. 

Alſo to be Mutable, Irreſolute, light and 
Inconſiderate in beſtowing the Honors and .. ; 
Offices of State, maketh the Prince con- 
temptible; Qui preſentibus fruitar, nec in 
longins conſultat;, Ariſt. | 

But if. contempr be cauſed by Fortune, or 
as may be ſd more reaſonably, by deſtiny, 
and that thoſ: friends do fail who oughtin 
E 3 Duty 
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duty to defend the Prince and his Autho- 
rity, then is there ſmall hope to eſchew 
| contempt. Fato obnoxia virtns, Plant. 
The Princes manners do breed contempt, 
when he yeildeth his affe&ions to ſenſuality c 
andſloth, or if he incur rhe ſufpition of W* 
Simplicity, Cowardifeor any fuch Vice, ur 
worthy the Digaity he beareth ; Common 
people do ſometimes alſo diſeſteem the 
Prince for external and light cauſes, as de- 
formity of perſon, ſickneſs or ſuch like. Jos 


vulgi eft,fortuitaG externa ad culpam trabr 
ye. T ac. 


/ 


—————— 


_ CHAP. XX. 


of Diffidence and Diſſimulatian in 
the mannage of State Aﬀairs, 


AI roundneſs and plain dealing be 
moſt worthy praiſe, chiefly in private. 
perſons ; yet becauſe -all men in their 
ations do not ſo proceed, it behooveth 
Wiſe Men and Princes above others at oc- 
caſionsto ſemble and difſemble , for as in 
all ations a Prince ought to be ſlow and 
adviſed; fo in cenſent and beleiving, haſte 
and facility is moſt dangerous, and though 
credulity be rather an error then a faulr; 
yet 
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for Princes it is both unfir and perilous: 
herefore it importeth them to be defended 
with this caution, Nikil credendo, atque ons 


ape, {Wi ni4 caurnde Cic. 
lity +> mg; he muſt not ſhew him- 
ſelf diffidegt or diſ{truſtful utterly, but as I 


wiſh he ſhould nat over-ſlightly believe all 
men, ſo ought he not for ſmall cauſes diftrult 


On 

he MWevery man. ſults fallere decnxerunt, dum 
e. timent falli. Sen. 

F Diſſimulation isas ic were begotten_by 


- I diffidence, a quality in Princes of ſo great 
necefficy as moved the Emperor Tiberims 
to ſay, Neſcit regnare , qui neſcit diſſims- 
lare. 
The necefficy of diffimulation is chiefly to 
e uſed with ftrangers and enemies : it alſo 
ſhewerh a certain difcretion in Magiſtrates 
ſometimes to diſguiſe with friends when no 
offence doth thereof follow. Dot; nou ſunt 
dili, nift aſt# colas. Plant. | 
This kind of crafc albeit in every mans 
conceipt not praiſable, is nevertheleſs tole- 
rable; and for Princes and Magiſtrates ( the 
ſame being aſed ta good ends ) very ne- 


ceſſary. But thoſe cunnings which are can-. 


trary to vertue, ought not of honeſt mento. 
be uſed : neither dare I commend Adulation 
and Corruption , Bong they be often uſed 
in Court and are.of fome learged writers 

| =_ allowed. 
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allowed, Decipere pro moribus temporay' 
prudentia eſt. Plin. 

By great ſubtiltie and frauds _—_— 
Vertue and Piety, I mean Perjury and In 
juſtice, which though all men in words + 
reſt, yet indeeds are uſed of many,perſmy 
ding themſelves by Cavillations and Sophi. 
ſtications to excuſe the impiety ot their falſ 
. _ Oathes: asitis written of Ly/ander, Pmery 

Its, wires juraments circunvenire ſolebat: 
Plat. 


CHAP. XXI, 

of Warr Defenſive and Invaſive: 

, mith Inſtructions touching Laws of 

Armes, Soldiers, and Military Diſ- 
cipline, 


He Art Military is of all other qualr 

ties moſt neceflary for Princes ; for 
without it they cannot be defended , force 
of men only ſufficeth not,;unleſs the ſame be 
governed by Council, and Martial Wiſdom. 
Do ſunt quibus reſp. ſervatur; in hoſtes forts: 
Fdo, &- dom concordia. Tac. 

' Military: knowledge concerneth Warr, 
and every Warr is either Forreign or Do- 
meltical. Touching Forriegnit muſt be con- | 

* ASE. 7" | Gdered 
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ſidered when it muſt be begun, how to con- \ 
tinue it, and when to be ended, to begin 
War,a Prince is, to take heed that the: cauſe 
be juſt, and the enterpriſe adviſedly entred 
into. Swnt enim & bells ficut pacts jurd, 
ſw. j»ſtrque ea non minus ac fortiter gerers debes, 
Phi WY Liv. © | 

alk The Laws of Arms are in all Common- 
er WE weales to be duly obſerved : for to enter 
bat: WI fight raſhly and without reſpe& to reaſon, 
were beaſtly, alſo to kill or ſlay would 
work no better effet, then that all Nati- 
ons ſhould without mercy murder one ano- © 
ther; Barbars ritu calem cede, Jangni- 
'"X. nem [angnine expiare. Sal. | 
of No Warr therefore is to be made but 
| ſuch as is juſt. And in every juſt War theſe 
ſ three things are to be looked into (viz) 
that the Author be of Authority, that the 
cauſe be good, and the end juſt; for in all 


- States, the Prince, or they in'whom the $0- 
r veraignty reſteth, are the juſt Authori.of 
e Warr : others have no ſuch Authority: 
s Ss quis privatim fine publics ſcito, pacem bel- 
* lumve fecerit, capitale eſto. Plate. 

Warrs are of two ſorts: Defenſive and 


Offenſive..che one to reſiſt, the other to in- 
vade ; againſt defence nothing can be faid, 
becauſe it is natural and neceſſary. Eft nou 
mod juſtum ſedetiam neceſſarium cum vi vis 


ilatp defenditnr. Cic. Defenſive 


\ 
% 


| before .any farce be 
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aſive Warr is of rwo forts; E 
defend thine own, pay £440 my 4 & 
reaſon that every owe ſhould keep fer '* W 
that which to him appertaineth 3 and th 
with alſo by Arms to defend the jonkay. 
Country, Parents, and Friends, ..N, 
belum a "wa; [u[ciyitur niſ aut pro. 
axt pra {alute. | 
. The like reaſon leadeth us to. aſh; d; 
prated friends: for the common oblig on 
of humane. ſociety. doth ſo require. /, 
£118 20u obpſtit hk porefp, injurie, tam off ja 
vitic, 944m fe parentes aut patrrian, abt oct 
&lerat. *Cic. . 
Invaſion is alſo juſt and allowable, but 
not ever 4 for who fo hath bin vale, bf 


1 


: ſpoiled of his Lands, .or Goods, mag ly, 


ly ſeek repoſſeſſion b farce: yet | 
ufed, he Fe civil 3 
ſeek reſtitution, wherein if Juſtice be der 


- then. is the uſsof Arms ,neceflary ; Pufen 


bellum quibng neceſſariugs : ;_ & 4 a 


Lv. 
Likewiſe invaſion is laywfull g 


barians, whoſe Religion ; 
to be abborred,chi 


- guibas nula nif6 in armis "_— we” Mc 


_ *apt to offend ; ; forthe ca 


þaentis iniquitatis Crain 
AugS. _ 


*w 


Th ouch coantlh - 
Finally, To concluds es wetter (fin: 


afion, 4 ay; That no revenge; no deſire roof 
>nor or Empire , are any lawfnl cauſes of 


ar ; but the intent theresf qught-40 be 
ire&ed onely to defgnce and ſecurity ;- For 
iſe men do take arms-to win Peace; and 
hope of reſ4 they enduretravel. [rabit 
{wſe cipiatruv ms nibil abind quam pat 
nefits vidgater. Cic. 
Having ſaid @mewhac apainſt ueguſt 


ar, let us ſpeak of temerity and unad+ 


iſed War, - an enterpriſe worthy drſcom-- 
cndation-. Omnrs beflanm [amunt 'farile; 
ferrome defiant ; nec in cuſdens poteſd ate > 
0 & fiew eſt. Sal. | 

A wiſe Prince therefore onght neither to 


MWndertake any unlawinl invaſion, nor with- 


put ſober and mature deliberation cher 


© 
_y 
l 


nto any War , as he that is unwilling to 
pffend, yet of conrage cock en rat. 


ee prevoces bellum, net timens, Pine” 
To make War, three things are required. 


Money, Mea, and Arme; andco maintain 2 


, 


; War, doth carefully 
and chatge thereunto belongerh.* Diu ap* 


ar, Provifion and Council ave necdful: 


herefore a wiſe-Prince before be begins a 


Pad": 
Above all other Proviſions, care 


\, ” 
wy 


w 
. 
. 
be 
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had, that Bread be not wanting , for wit 
out it, neither victory nor life can be looks 
for. 92 ni frumentum neceſſariumqhe 
meatum non preparit, vincitur fine fer 
Vegetins. & | 
Laſtly, it behoveth a Prince always wil 
have Arms in readineſs, I mean, Harnek 
Horſes, Weapons, Artillery , Engines, 
Powder, and every other-thing neceſſary 
either for ſervice on Horſe or Foot : We 
may adde hereunto Ships, and Shipping « 
all forts, with every furniture of offenceoſÞnl. 
defence ; for theſe preparations make 4{Þre 
Prince formidable, becauſe no man dared: 
orattempt injury to that King or people 
where preparation is ever ready to revenge. 
Lui adrfederat pacem, preparat belluw Pe 
Cafſ: em 
men we mean' a multitude of Subjeds 
armed, trained to defend or offend : Theſe 
are of two ſorts, Captains and Soldiers; 
and Soldiers are either Footmen or Horſe {1 
men; the one of great uſe in the Chan» re 
pion, the other in Mountainous places ; at J's / 
fo for defence or affault of Towns or are 
Grounds fortified moſt neceſſary, and cov | 
ſequently meet for ſervice in all places, 
which moved Tacitxs to fay, Omne in pedii 
robur, T ac- 
For. ſudden ſervice, Horſes do ſeem moſt 
meet, 
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ect, and the execution of any enterpriſe 
s by them moſt ſpeedily performed : Ne- 
ertheleſs the actions of Footmen do ſeem 
nore certainly executed, cheifly if they be 
Well armed, and skilfully led; for fo ex- 
j({Wcrience hath of late time proved, belides, 
k What they are of leſs expence and of greater 
umber. 1» #niverſum eſtimants plus in 
redite robur; Tac. 
Having thus proved, that both Horſe and 
oot be neceſſary, let us remember, that 
nleſs they be ſerviceable, great numbers 
re to ſmall purpoſe. Manibus ops eſt bells , 
01 mnltis nominibus, Livi. © 
To make Soldiers ſerviceable, conſiſteth 
n good choice and good Diſcipline; the 
dne at this day little regarded. Emmnt mili- 
em, 101 legant, Liv. 
Soldiers ought to be elected out of the 
oft honeſt and able number of Bodies ; 
and every Company .compoſed of men 
nown one to the other , for thereby they 
ire made the more confident : But hereof 
is ſmall heed taken ; for commonly they 
are Pargamenta urbium [ſuarum, Curt. 
Touching Diſcipline, it ſeemeth that 
thereof the external Form, and not the 
certain Subſtance, is obſerved : For as in 
former ages, Soldiers endeavored to be ver- 
tous and modeſt, ſo now they rather ſtudy 
| 0 
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to excel in Riot, then in Martial knowledy 
Excercitns lingua quam manu promptin 


predator eft ſecits, & ipſe prada boſtin 
Sal. | 


For as much as Soldiers are made goo 


by election and choice, it ſeemerh 'thit 


the foundation and ground of ſervice cor 
ſiſteth in the diſcretion and judgment « 
thoſe that have authority to make Election 
yet will we adde, that they muſt be choſe 
of natural Subjes ; for ſtrangers afe co 
tous, and conſequently corruptible ; thy 
are alſo mutinous and cowardly : Thet 
cuſtom likewiſe is torob, burn, and ſpoj 
both friends and foes, and to conſuinet! 
Princes treaſure. Ofſ« vides regu vice 
ex/nttz medullis, 7Jwver. | | 

Bur the Native Soldier is faithful and 
obedient, reſolute in fight, loving toi 
Countrey, and loyal to his Prince. Gente 
gue ſub regibus ſant, pro Deo colnnt. Curt; 
Native Soldiers are of two ſorts, {viz 
They that be in continual pay, - and they 
that are trained ready to ſerve, but do not 
em attend their own privateat 
fairs, until they be called : Thefirſt are for 
all Princes neceſſary. 1x pace decus, inbrll 
prefidinn, T ac. 

Of this ſort no great number ought tc 
be, as well to cſchew diſorder, as alſo te 
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fave expences. The ſecond kinde of foot 
Soldiers are to be levied in r—_ as peo* 
ple more patient of pains, and fit for the 
Wars; yet ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as the 
Citizens. Odio preſentinms & non cpidine 
mutations. Tac. 

Touching the number of theſe extraor- 
dinary Soldiers, that muſt be referred to diſ- 
cretion : Fellum parare, fimul & erario 
parcere, 

To conclude, I ſay theſe numbers of or- 
dinary and extraordinary foor ought to be 
according td the number of the people, nor 
inſerting any Gentlemen , for ſervice on 
horſ-back is to them onely proper. Alas 
ruffics non tribme ; in nobilitat ons & in di- 
vites hec 4 _—_—_— onera inclimes. Livs. 

The moſt cegtain notes whereby to con- 
ceive the diſpoſition of men fit co become 
Soldiers, are theſefive. The Country where 
they are born, their age, proportion of 
body, their quality of minde, arid their fa- 
culry. Touching 

Firſt, The Countrey, it is a thing appa® 
rently proved, that Mouutainous Regions; 
or barrenplaces, and Northern habitations 
do breed wirs well diſpoſed to the War: 
Locornm afþeritas hominum queque ingenss 
awrat. Curt. 

Secondly, The Agemeſt apt for the War, 

"oo ot SL 
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was anciently obſerved to be about eigh- 
teen years, and ſo the Romans uſed. Faciling 
eft ad virtutem inſtruere noves milites, quan 
revocare preteritos. Veget. 

- + Thifdly, The ſtature of a Soldier ought 
to be obſerved : Marins liked belt the 
longeſt Bodies ; Pyrrb«s preferred large 
and well proportioned men ; but Yegerius 
in his choice, rather eſteems ſtrength then 
ſtature: Urilins eſt fortes milites eſſe quam 


rander. Veget. : 
Fourthly, The Minde or Spirit of a Sol. 


dier ought to be eonſidered ; for that Minde 
which 1s quick, nimble, bold, and confident, 
ſeemeth apt for War : Heisalſo of good 
hope, that loveth honor more then eaſe or 
profit; In brief, 1s qas #ihil metuit nift twr- 
perm famam. Sal. # 
Laſtly, it is to be marked in what art or 
faculty a man hath been, bred ; for it may 
' bepreſumed that Fiſhers, Fowlers, Cooks, 
and others trained up in effeminate arts are 
unfit for Martial endeavor : And as theſe 
men were1n reſpec of their trade thought 
unmeet, ſoin old time, ſlaves and maſter- 
leis men were repulſed from arms, as per« 
ſons infamous. Fed »#nc tales /ociantur ar mit 
quales Demint habere faftidiunt. V eget. 
How Soldiers ought to be choſen, theſe 
tew words we have ſpoken, may ſuffice. Let 
; us 
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us therefore ſay ſomewhat of Diſcipline. 
Choice findeth out Soldiers, but Diſcipline 
doth make and continue them fic for ſer- 
vice. Paxcos viros fortes natura procyreat, 
bina inſtitutione plures reddas indafria: 


Veget.. . 


Diſcipline is a certainſevere confirmation D iſh 
of Soldiers in their Valor and Vertue, and pling: 


is performed by four means, Exerciſe, Or- 
der, Compulſion, and Example. The two 
firſt appertain to Valor, the third to Ver» - 
tue,the laſt ro both : But of Exerciſe, firſt, 
Iſfay, That a Soldier being choſen, ought 
to beinformed in Arms, and uſed in Exer- 
ciſeand Action, the word exercitiams im- 
porterh nothing elſe. Exercitna dicitur , 
quod meliua fit exercitando. Varro 

Order conſiſteth in dividing, diſpoſing, 
and placing of men aptly at all occaſions 


* to be commanded, as the Leaders ſhall di- 


re&; This matter requireth a large dif- 


. courſe, and therefore I refer it to skilful 


Captains and Writers, as Polybins, Vegerins , 


+ Dela Ngwne, and others. 


Compulſion and Correction ; is that 
which bridleth aad governeth the manners 
of Soldiers: For no order can be obſerved 
amongſt them , unleſs they be continent, 
modelt, and abſtinews., for continency is 
cheifly to be ſhewed intheir dier, and mode- 


F fas 
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rate deſires, Degenerat 4 robore 4c Virthtl' 
wile: aſſuetudine voluptatum. T ac: © | 
' The Modeſty of a Soldier 1s perceived by 
his Words, Apparel, and Actions : Forts 
be a vaunter,'or vain-glorious boaſter, is 


' far unfit in him that profeſſeth Honor or. 


Arms, ſeeing true Vertue is ſilent. Yrs vi 
litie nats, 513 magni, ad verboram linghue- 
que certamina, rudes. Tac. | 
The Apparel of a Soldier ſheweth m0. 
deſty, if therein he donot exceed , for -a[ 
beit it fitteth well the Profeſſion of Arms; 
to be well armed and decently apparelled; 
yet all ſuperfluity ſavoreth of 1gnorance of 
vanity. Horriaum militen il adecet , nou 
celatum auro argentoque ſedferre.. Livi,' 
Abſtinence is alſo fit for all Soldiers ; for 
thereby guided, they refrain from violence, 
and inſolency , by that rale alſo they are 
anformed to govern themſelves civilly in the 
Country where- they ſerve, and likewiſe ir 
Their Lodgings : Never taking any thing 
from the owner, nor committing any out? 
rage. Vivant cam provincialibus jure civilh 
ee inſoleſcat animus qui ſe ſenſit armatnm. 
The laſt mark of Diſcipline we called 
Example , under which word is Cempre- 
hended reward and puniſhment : For men 
are rewarded whenſvever they receive fot 
any excellent or ſingular Service;; Honor or 
Ee Res, Riches, 
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Riches. And for Evil, they have their due 
when they taſte the puniſhment thereunto 
belonging. Neceſſarium eſt acrius ille dimi- 
cet, quem ad opes & dignitates ordo militia 
& imperatoris judicinum conſuevis evehere. 
V eget. $30 | 
Likewiſe as Gold and Glory bedlongeth 
to good and well deſerving Soldiers; fo 
puniſhment is due to thoſe that be .vitious 
and cowardly ;for nothing holdeth Soldi- 
ers in obedience ſo much as the ſeverity of 
diſcipline. Ailites imperatorens potins quant 
hoſtem mttwere debent: Veg. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
of Generals and Commanders , and 


their requiſite Abilities in Martial © 


enterpriſes and expeditions, 


E Soldiers let this little ſuffice; we will 

now ſpeak of what quality Cheiftants 
and leaders ought to be, for upon them de- 
pendeth the welfare of whole Armies. X5- 
litaris ttirba ſine duce, corpus fine ſpmita: 
Curte: ; 

A C heif or General in Warr, is either of 
his own Authority cheif, or a general that 
commandeth inthe name of another.Of — 

EN F2 . 
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firſt ſort are Emperors, Kings, and Princes ; 
of the other, berheir Depuries, Lievtenants, 
-Collonels,and indeed all general] Comman- 
ders inthe War: Now whether it be more 
expedient that the Prince ſhould command 
in perſon or by deputy, divers wiſe men 
have diverſly thought, therefore it may be 
be thus diſtinguiſhed, if the War do then 
only concern .ſome particular part or Pro- 
vince, then may the ſame be performed bya 
Lievtenant ; but if the whole Fortune of-a 
Prince do thereupon depend, then is heto 
command in his own perſon and not other- 
wile, Dubiu beflorum exemplis ſumme vt 

rum & imperis ſeipſum reſervat. Tat: 
-- It therefore importeth the Prince ſome- 
times by. his own preſence, ſometimes by 
his deputation to performe that Office : 
but however occaſion ſhall require, it ever 
behoveth that one only commander ought 
co be; ( for pluralicy of Cheiftaines doth 
rarely or never worke any good effec ) yet 
with this caution that he be of experience, 
and wiſe. [x bei/ica prefeture major aſperiin 
1" oi peritia quam virtatis ant morum. 

Yi 

The qualizies required in a Cheiftaine 
are theſe, Skill, Vertue, Providence, Autho- 
rity, and Fortune By skill we meane he 
ſhould be of great knowledge, and long ex- 


perience 
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perience of to make a ſufficient Captaine z 
the information of others, or his own 
reading is not enough. Qu4 »orit quis ords 
agmin , que cura exploa ndi, q nant Ns Kr- 
gendo trahendove bello modus, (ic. 

Military vertue 1s a certain vigor or 
force both of body and minde to exerciſe 
Soldiers aſwell in fained war as to fight 
with the Enemy, and ſummarily a Captain 
ought ro be Laborioſns in negotio, fortis 
in pericule, induſtriua in agenao, celeris in con- 
ficiends. Cic. | 

Next to vertue we placed providence as 
neceſſary .in. great Captains , for being of 
ſuch wiſdome they wilt not hazard nor 
commit more to fortune then neceſlity ſhal 
inforce ; yet true it is, fools and vulger, folks 
that commend or diſcommend actions ac- 
cording to fucceeſs, were wont to fay : 
Cunttatio ſervilis; ftatim exequi, Reginus 
eſt. But adviſed and provident Captains do 
think; Temeritas preterquam quod ſtulta,cft 
etiam infilix. Livi. 

Albeit providence be the beſt mean of good 
ſpeed, yet ſome Captains of that \ pe and 
inskill excelling, have bin in their actions 
unlucky; when others of leſs ſufficiency have 
marvellouſly prevailed, we may therefore 
reaſonably ſay with, ic. Quod olim Max» 
wo, Marcello,Scipi:ni, Maris & cereris m g- 
| F3 ms 
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| nir[mpereteribus non ſolum propter wiremeen, 
[ed etiam propter fertunam {epene imperia 
avandata, atq, exceroitmns. ofſe commiſſes 
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»£ 
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. Laſtly , -we wiſhed authority to be jn 

a Cheiftains ; for it greatly importeth what 

pinion or conceipt the Enemy hath of ſuch 
na Governor, and likewiſe how much his 
friends and confederates do eſteem tim zbux 
the cheif and only means to miaintainiAw W - 
thority, is Apſterity and Terror. Dox.At tl 
thoritatem maximan /cueritate ſmmat, ones d 
rulpas militares legibue vrindicet, nults errer ſl # 
tinm credmwr ignoſcere.' Veget.. 1 
- Alfo experience hath proved that ſuch 
yaa agwere _——_ and m_ to-their 
Soldiers, were much loved, yet did they inr 
cur a. contempt : but on {ow Jar 
thoſe that:commandedſeverely and terribly, 

' although they gained nogood will yet were 
they ever obeyed; Dax facils inniilin 
App. | 
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"CHAS, XxxXI0,” 
Of Councils in War, and direttions 
 Tattik and Stratagematik : with ad- 
' wice how ta make an honorable 
Prarh. þ 


Frer. men found ang framed fic for the 
£ A. Warr, to ſmall or no purpoſe ſha 
they {erve, unleſs chey be imployed by vi 

dom yr good Council. Mon minge eff Ins- 
perators conſelio quam vi perficere. Tac. 
Council in Wark of- two ſorts; dire 
Council and indire&, the brit ſhewerth a 
plainand orderly courſe for proceeding, as 
to lay hold on occaſion: 'for a8 irr all other 


humanaions occaſion is of + force 
Occaſioin he}lo ſolgt amplins 1uvar 


6 Tp 
Virkee.', agar: mt 
As occaſions preſentedare means of good 
ſucceſs; ſo fame worketh great effects in 
the Wars, therefore' it behooverth a Cap- 
tain to be conſtarit, and not apt to beleive 


the vain.rumors and reports of men. Afale 


imperga#ty c4m regit vulga duces [pugs. 


-O8 » © @ TY | « ' —_ 
Confidence is alſo. to be eſchewed; for 
"4 - 3 I's 4 , - I. « i OS 
no man is. ſooner ſurpriſed, hen who. 


CSS a... 


ſeareth let + alſo cohrempt 0 the 
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| hath bin occaſion of great diſcomfitures, 
therefore as a Captain ought not to fear, 
ſo ſhould he not contemn his Enemy: Ni. 
mia feducia ſemper ebnoxia. eAEmyl, 

As ſecurity, and overmuch eſtimation of 
our own vertue or valor is hurtfull : ſo doth 
it import every good Captainto be well in- I ol 
formed not only of his own forces, but alſo I ti 
of what ſtrength the Enemy is ; likewiſe it Il p: 
behooveth him to know the ſituation of the I ; 
Country and the quality of the people, with I Z 
every other circumſtance. Moreover, the 
Generals honor and capacity ought to be If i 
known with the condicion and nature of I t 
the Enemy. [mpetws acres cnntlatione lan- | | 
gueſcunt, alt in perfidiam mutantur- 
T ac. | 

TemM@ity in War isalfo dangerous, for 
wiſe Captains were wont not to enterpriſe 
any thing without | pang and good 
opportunity, unleſs they were thereunto 
by neceſfity infoxced. Jy rebus aſpers & 
zenni ſpe, forti/[ima quaq; confilia tutiſſima 
ſunt. Livs. Ss, 

Some wiſe men not fuperſtitioufly but 
diſcreetly de think prodigious ſignes from 
Heaven or on Earth are not to be neglected, 

-neither are dreams in time of War to be 
Fontemned. Nam amat benignitas numing, 


ſex quod merentur hoyines, ſex quod tangs- 


Pet 9 
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yr trum affeftionehis queq ue rationibus pro» 
dere que impendent. e/E mi. 

A wiſe Captain will alſo wait oportuni. 
ties and ſpy out fic times when the Enemy 
is wearied, or pretending fear, draw him 
into danger, which advantages with many 
other, are gained chiefly by obſerving of 
time; Quia fs 5n occaſionts momento, caſns 
pretervolat ofpwiunitas, cunttatss paxiuns 
fſueris, nequicquam mox omiſſam querare-- 
Livi. | | 

Next the obſervation of Time, the Place 
is to be well conſidered, whether it be for 
thine advantage or thine enemies. Amplins 
prodeſt locus [epe quam virtus. Veget. | 

Thirdly, Tt importeth much, that men be 
well ordered, trained, and prepared forthe 
fight , for the want of Art is canſe of 
many diſadventures, and many times a ſmall 
ſupply of choice Soldiers on horsback or 
foot, doth ſeem to the enemy very terri- 
ble: Likewiſe a ſudden ſhout or. concert 
hath amazeda whole Army, Afilites vanis 
& inqnibuz, magi: quam juſtis formidinis 
cauſrs moventur. ( urt. 

Fourthly, Tt were to good purpoſe, that 
in ordering of men for fight, Soldiers of 
one Country or Nations, ſhould be ranged 
together, and above all to foreſee, thatthe 
leaſt loſs of Blood be among the Natural 
2 TD Subjedts, 


y 
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Subje&s:, and ſo handle the Matter , thy 
the cheif ſlaughter light upon ſtrangers and 
Mercenaries. Jngens viftorie decss , cit 
domeſtic um [ang ninem bellanti. T ac- 

The DR own courage and lively dif- 
poſition to fight, will greatly animate the 
mulcicude of Soldiers; as a contrary coutnte 
nance or appearance of Fear,will exceeding, 
ly maze and dant. Neceſſe eſted fugam parati 
fint,qui ducem (uum ſentiunt aefþerare. Vega, 

It were alſo for thy great advantage, 
that tbe forces ſhould: be ordered tor the 
fight, before the enemy be prepared. 

Firſt, For that thou maiſt the better per- 
form, what thou thinkeſt fit to be done. 

' Secondly, That therebythine own forces 
will thereof recgive great courage, being 
readieſt to aſlail the enemy, and to begin 
the fight. Plus anims eft inferents pericalum, 
quam propulſanti. Liv. 

After Victory it is not the beſt policy to 
execute the enemies with extteam cruelty, 
but proceed moderately ; for it ſhall ſuffice 
the Victory is thine. C lauſis ex diſperatione 
creſcit audacia, & cum (pes nibil eſt, ſumit 
armatrrmide.' Vepet. 

Laſtly, 'T would adviſe that the General 
ſhould be wary in his Actions, and in every 
enterpriſe to fruſtrate the Soldiers from 
ſpoils and pilfage, Sepe obſtutit vincentibas 
X pravum 
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ravunm inter spſos certamens , omiſſo hoſe 
polia conſettandi. T at | 
Of dire&t Councils, let that we have faid 
ſuffice. We will now ſpeak of Councils in- 
direct, commonly called by the Greek word, 
Stratagemr Or Smwbtile praftices + Which 
a manner of proceeding , hath beenin times 
16-YF paſt of divers grave Writers condemned. 
"a Vir remo mentis alte clanculum velit occi- 
(et. dere hoftem. Enrip 
þ Notwithſtanding the opinion of this,and 
be W divers other Writers worthy credit, it ſeem- 
eth reaſonable, and in piety allowz2ble ; that 
FF Stratagems and Subrilt es may be uſed in 
the War, yet with ſuch Caution as the 
s F ſame may ſtand with Fidelity and Honor : 
g | For Fraud being uſed contrary to Contracts 
ni and Agreements made with rhe enemy, is 
, | meer Treachery : As to poyſon him or her, 
a murtherer to kill him, were plain Impiety. 
| Federatum, injuſte fallere , impiam. Livi. 
Alſo out of the War covertly to kill a 
' 8 particular enemy by ſecret Aſſault or Pra- 
Rice, is not. warrantable , either by Faith 
or'Honor , _ yetto uſe all craft, cunning, and 
ſubtilty in open War, is both allowable and 
praiſable; and fo is thought by Chriſtian 
Writers. Cum juitum beium ſuſcipitur, xt 
aperte pugnet quis aut ex inſidiis, nhl ad 


nufitiam intereſt, Au. 
ft. Aus The 


' 
and 
itrg 
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The ſame is . alſo approved by divers 
Authors of good credit. Confice five del 
ſeu ftrifto cominus enſe. The ſame is alſo 
affirmed by Xenophbon, Reipſa nibil ntiling in 
bello dolis. 

Thus having briefly touched what Coun- 
ſels are required in War, let us conſider 
how Victory is to be uſed ; for the end of I at 
every good War is Peace : To the enjoying Ill p 
whereof, three things are required, Wars | - 
neſs, Mercy, and Modeſty ; becauſe over- Il P 
great confidence niay happily impeach the - 


end of good Succels. Res ſecunde negligen» 
Ham creant. Livi. | 

I alſo wiſh the ViRory to be handled 
mercifully , becauſe all C__— arein il 
* their own nature cruel enough, And the 
Ire of inſolent Soldiers, forces the conquer: 

d to become deſperate. Gravi/[5ime mor- 
fo irritate neceſsitatis. Curt. 

To proceed Modeſtly, is alſo an honor- 
able qualxy in him that conquererh : For 
in proſperous Fortunes, men do hardly re- 
frain covetous and proud doings, way fo 
| 9m and great Captains have in like caſes 

orgotten what did beſt become them. 1» 
rebus ſecundis ttians egregis Daces inſole- 
fennt. Tac. 

Afcer ViRtory followeth Peace: For if 
War didever continue, no State or Govern; 
+" _—_ ment, 
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ent could ſtand: Therefore how great, or 
how long ſoever the War be, the end muſt 
be Peace; the name whereof is not onely 
ſweet, bur alſo comfortable, Pax wna tri- 
umphis innumeris potior, | 

Peace is not only good and profitable to 
bim that is viRtoriqus, bur alſo to thoſe thar 
are victored. Pacem redaci velle vittori, ex* 
pedit, vifto neceſſe eft. Tac. | | 
- Nevertheleſs until good and honorable 
Peace be offered, Arms may not be laid a- 
fide: Wherein 1 wiſh T»lies advice to be 
followed. Bellam gerendum eft ; þ belluns 
omittemnus, pace nnnquam fruemur. Livs, 

In Treaty of Peace, two things muſt be 

conſidered : Firſt, Thatthe conditions be 
honorable. To condiſcend to any baſe con- 
ditions, is unto a Princely minde not onely 
great indignity , but alſo intolerable. Cam 
dignitate potins cadendum, quam cum igno» 
minia [erviendum Plut. 
Ir alſo importeth, the Peace ſhould be 
ſimple, true, and unfeigned , for all feigned 
and diſſembling Amity is to be doubted. 
Pace ſuSfpettatutins eſt bellum; Mithvid. 

The fitteſt ſeaſon to ſpeak of Peace, is 
either when the War beginneth, or during 
the time that the enemies be of equal force z 
for if the war continueth, it muſt behove 


the weaker to yield to neceſſity ; Not un-- 


like 


= 
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| like the Shipmaſter, who to fave him 
doth caſt the greateſt part of his loading inf" 
to the Sea: MNecerſſitats pare, 9mam ne {ij 
quidem ſuperans. Livi. | 
Finally, Having generouſly defended thy 
ſelf, and performed all chings required inz 
masnanimous Captain, and finding never-iﬀ 
theleſs thy force inſufficient , it cannot be 
diſhonorable to accepr Peace. Wherefore ſe 
laying aſide Hatred and Hope,which ate but 
weak ſupperters , thou maiſt recommend 
thee and thine to the approved diſcretion po 
of an honorable enemy. Yiftores ſecunde bs 
res in miſerationem ex $a vertunt. Livs, 
Now for as much as every Peace pro» 


miſeth reſt and quiet, as well to the vito- 4 
rious as to the viored ; we may adde I ** 
thereunto , that the Prince viRorious re | *? 
caveth thereby Honor, Profit, and Security. 4 


For although his happineſs may occaſion 
Hope of greater ſucceſs ; yet in reſpe& of £ 
Fortunes .murability , ir ſhall be good and || * 
glorious to liſten to peace. Decornm princips | 
eft cam vittoriam prope in manibus habeat, || 
pacem non abzuere, ut (ciant omnes te & ſuſ- 
cipere juſle bellum, & finire: Livs. 
It ſeemeth alſo the more Honorable , fot 
. whoſo is victorious, doth give. Peaceand 
not take it : Healſo ſheweth hitgſelf dif- 
creet by uſing a moderation in Yitory [ 
an 
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nnd no extremity in ſpoiling , which our 
2 iniſeand godly Writers have commended: 
dp acer contefinintes, oF gloria appetentes » 
Wacer perdunt CO oloriam. Bern. ED 
Peace is 4lfd profitable for the vicotious, 


oy ecauſe continual War breedeth wearineſs, 
er. (0d of violent proceeding deſperation and 
be (peril cometh. Aſaximi & mortiftrs morſut 
we eſe /olent morientinms beftiarny. Sen. 

ur Likewiſe Peace is more affured then, any 
nd (11ctory; Hope of the one is in thine owt 


power ; the other in the hand of God: 
Adde-thereanto the force of Fortune, whielt 
hach great power in all humane ations. s 
rebus ſecundis zihil in quenquam ſuperbe as 
violenter conſulere decet , nec preſents rre- 
dere Fortune, cum quid viSfer ferat, incer- 
tua ſis. Sen, Be 

Alſo conditions of Peace ought to be 
reaſonable and freely beſtowed : For no 
people canlive contented under ſuch a Law 
as forceth them to loath the State where- 
in they are. Afiſera pax betlo bene mutarar. 
Sen. | 
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CHAP. XXINI, 


[ of Civil War, with the cauſes and 
| Remedies thereof. 


"THE. greateſt and moſt greivous cals 
mity that can come to any State 1s. Ci. 
vil War; for therein' Subjects take army @ 
Sainſt their Prince or . among themlſe| 
whereof followeth a miſery more laments: 
ble then can be deſcribed. Nox «tas, new 
dignit as quenquam pretegit, quo minus fv 
pre cedibua, & cedes finprus miſceantny, 
T ac: -. WK, 
The firſt cauſe of Civil War proceedeth 
of deſtiny. for God in his owndivine provi 
dence foreſeeth many years before, that 
great and mighty Empires ſhall be ruined. 
In ſe mwagns ruunt : letis hinc nuniina rebut 
Creſends peſnere modum —— Lucan, -, 
. . The ſecond cauſeis, exceſſe, riot, and 
diſfolute life , for nothing breedeth Civil 
Fury ſo ſoon as over great happineſs; allo 
pompous Appaxell, banquetting and prodt 
gall ſpending conſumeth riches, and plenty 
1s turned into poverty; for by theſe means 
are -men brought into deſperation:. Repo 
ciſſimo exique ac perditiſſimy, non agri ant 


fancts 
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fenue ſed ſola inflramnse wvitierws mane 


i bans. T ac- 


—_— - Sx '7 & he 


Now+o conſider how deſtigy might be 
eſchewed,were in vain : For ſuch a remedy 
no wit or wiſdom can devile, being whe de- 
creeof God, nodoubt it is inevitable. [cs 
fato placuit, nullinue res codes ſemper lece 
pave fortwnam, Sen, 

There is nothing exempt from the peril 
of tutation ; the earth, Heavens, and 
whole World is thereunto ſubjeR. Certs 
eunt cunts tex8poribus, naſci debent,creſcird, 
extinf ui. Sex. oO S.”, 
oy the ſecond cauſes of Civil War 

ies may be uſed, becauſe irpre-' 


ſome 
ceedeth of FaRion, Sedition or Tyranny. 
I call FaQion a certain afſeciation of divers 
perſons combined to the offerice of others. 
Jr proceedeth often of private or publick 
diſpleaſure, and more 0ften of ambition: 
Nemo corww qui in Rep. verſandity, qued 


vincaty ſed 4 quibus vineatar, a[picit- Sen. 
I. Exions are of two ls 1 


_—A_ of many or of fog perſons: 


be dangerous, bur 1 
apt ts takes arid For dat pur which 
_ weakeſt, prayerti atms of forrain 
_-.- 
4. wacdee faQion ws are fewer 
partakers, Ts”: perſonages 
. - | . of 
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or men of more importance than ordinary 
people ; and that proveth moſt perijloys d 
and bloody. Nebilinum fattione: trabuxt of fl * 
ſe, & in paris, univerſum tian populum; d 
Av iff " c 

t 

bi 


 Albeit ſome wiſe men have held opinien 

that factions are neceſſary, yet cannot that 

conceipt be. reaſonably maintained, unleſs 

it be upon confines and in ſuch places where 
conſpiracy is feared, whichCaco in hisprivge IN ® 
Famuly uſed. Semper contentinncnlas aliqua 
ant diſſenſum inter ſervos callidt ſerebat, ſaf- | © 
peflew habtns nimiam concerdian or un, me ff 1 
 rnenſque. Put. | EET OY = 
\ Factions amongſt the Nobility, are fom- Il ** 
times ſuppreſſed by forbiddin colors, or ; 

unknown badges to be worn; alſo to inhibit 
names. or watch-words of mutinies is ge ( 
ceſſary, which was Mecex4s counſel to f 
ſ 


aAygnſtuc ; and Ariſtotle thinkerth it fir that 
Laws ſhould be made againſt the FaQions sf 
Nobſemen. Nobiliuw contentiones & parti! 
etiam. te ibm oportet probibere conari. Arif. 
. Another cauſe of civil war, we call ſed+ 
tion, Which is a ſuddain commotion ot al- | 
ſembly of common people againſt "their 
Prince or his Magiſtrates : the Original Þ| : 
which diſorders may proceed of divers cat || | 
ſes, bur chiefly of oppreſſion. 7aminestion 
Fericuloruns remedinm , ipſa pericala arbitre- 
MH. Arif. M Again, 
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The Cabivet-Conyeil. 
Again, Fear may be the occaſion of SE 
dition, as well in him that bath done injury, 


as in him that looketh tobe injured, and is 


deſirous to prevent it before it cometh. It 
may proceed alſo of over-great mildneſs in 
Government. Nox wiſeriis ſed licentia, tan” 
tus concitum turbarum; laſoivire mags ple 
bem quam ſevire, Livi: 

Sedition thany times ariſeth of Poverty, 
or of the Artificers, whoſe Arts are grown 
out of uſe, ang conſequently. no meang 


whereof they can live.  Sewper in civitare, - 


quibus opes uulle ſunt; bonss invyidenr, veters 
dere, nave eiperury LA rerions {narum mu- 


tars ous 

Latly, 5 Rnbne of Tyranny, In- 
ſolency, or Maxinous diſpgfition of certain 
Captains, Cavaliers, of Ringleaders of the 
people for albeit” the multitude _is apr to 
innovation , yet. dath it ſtand firm , until 
ſome firſt maver.takezh the matter in hand. 
Multitade ownit,. ficwt ware, per ſe imme 
bilis...  Livi. . .. | 

Of theſe Movers ſore are Ambitious , 
who wanting other meansto aſpire, hope 
by praice of Sedition, to compabs their 
deſigns, or elſe they are Unchrifts, who 
having conſumed their own, ſeek by vio- 
lence.tq poſſeſs themſe]ves of other mens : 
Or elſe they axg vain and light perſons, that 

ws . 0 / - without 


3g: 


fy 


without cauſe or reaſon, attempt innovate 
on, themſelves know not-for what. _ Ns 
14798 premiis periculorum, quam ipfis pericw i 
lis let, pro certis & elim partis, nov, aw 
bigns, ancipitia malunt. 

Thus having told the cauſes of Sedition, 

I wiſh the remedies were prepared. Owne 
melum neſcens facilt epprimitar, inveacere 
rum fit pler nwwque robuſtine, (ic. | 

e firſt way to ſuppreſs Sedition, is Elo 
quence and excellent perſwaſion, which 
oftentimes worketh great effects 
the multitude, cheifly when it proce 
from ſome reverend and err rs , for 
his wiſdom and integrity of life honored: 
For the Prince himſelf 1s net to take this 
office in hand, unleſs neceffity fo inforce: 
Integra antoritas prixcipis majoribus rewedi! 
fervetur. T ac. | 

If perſwaſion cannot prevail; then force 
muſt compel : But before ſuch violent pro- 
ceedings, uſe arc and cunning either to ap 
peaſe paagie or at leaſt to difunite them; 
and rather if the Prince do offer fair and 
promiſe plauſibly : Yerbe apnd populun 
plarimum valent. T ac. 

Itis lawful alfo in ſuch caſes for Princes 
to uſe ſubtilty; and the ſame not uli 
to waſh away the ſtain thereof with 
mency ; For when Arms — 


| 


The Calinet-Coancil, 
or og yielded, general puniſhment were 
n 


. Ommnium enlpa fwit, pancoram ſir 
ana. Tac. 

Thelaſt cauſe of Sedition we named Ty- 
ranny, which is a certain violent Govern- 
ment, exceeding the Laws of God and na- 
ture, The difference berween Kings and 
Tyrants is this ; the one inployerh arms in 
defence of Peace, the other uſeth chem to 
terrifie thoſe of. whom his cruelty hath de. 
ſerved hate : Awferre, tracidare, rapers, 
falfir nowimibus imperinm, atque ubi [olitudix f 
—_ _ paces appellant. Tac. © 

quality of Tyranc is tq eſteem Pro» 

—_—_ more then good Miniſters, becauſe 

thoſe men are the ſcourge of infinite others. 

They are alſo Protectors of . impious per- 

; 8 ſons, and ſtand indaily doubt of Noble and 

Vennows Men, Nobilitas, opes, amiſſi geſts 

ef gue bonerer, pro crimine : Et ob virtues cer” 

riſſimum exitium. T ace 

Tyrants do alſo endeavor to ſuppreſs the 

| knowledge of Letters and civil.life, tothe 

end all good arts ſhould be exiled, and Bar- 

bariſm 1grroduced. Pelant: ſapientic pro» 
fiſyer, © & onones $924 ave Inqxiieg «. 


'F Theſe -and fuck like, be the. conditions 

Vof Tyrants, who for the moſt. de- 

\ latin er ro Rats _ 
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and Poſterity ; fo Tyrens being: 

hated of all | men, cannat continue 40 vheir. 
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"The Remdies « of theſe>Miſcheiſowhith 
fromthe violetcoof ſuch a 

are Perſecution"or Patience. : Pry 


proceed: 
rous fpiritshave uſed the firſt ire 
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with many hoe jench 'wock then civit. * hs 


War it fel, Principes _ votis expetends, 


qualeſennque felerandi. 'T ac, . 
For as Fire, Floods, and other inevitable 


Plagues are neceſſarily to be-ſulfered': So 
evil Princes in their.covetouſne(s 'and cruel 
= to be patiently indured, becauſe 
office is to command ,and ſubjedts muſt 
obey. Indigns, digna babends ſunts Rex que 
facit, , Sen. 
And as it is theuſe of vulgar people to - 
finde faults in the long raign of Princes, fo 
the ambition of great Subjects isdeſirous of 
novelty. Preſen; imperiuss ſubdicis Jemyer 
freave, Thucyhs 
To conclude, we fay that he beſt remedy 


a ainſt Tyranny, is Patience: For'folo 
_ men are, ſo long will Vicesbe.- = 
ingenia tolerande, neque aſa crebre wed 
ener, Tac: * 
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CHAP, XXV. 


A Colleftion of Political Obſervations 


Experts. 


( confirmed by Reaſon | 
ence) adyertifing Princes, Stateſmen, 
i'wvate Perſons how to demeas 


themſelves in all Fortunes and E- 


Vents, 


O the perfe&ions of Men, three things 
1 are neceſſarily required ; Nature, Nur- 
ture, and Uſe : The firſt giveth capacity, 
aptneſs, and underſtanding ; which are 
aces from above. Nurture, is learning, 

wiedge, art, or order. Uſe, is praQtice, 


of may be conceived, that Nature alone fuf- 
ficeth not, nor can Nurture work any 
effe&, where natural a wanteth ; and 
they can frame no perfeRtion, unleſs expe- 
rience be alſo conjoyned. Nemo naſcitar 
Japinns, ſed fit. Sen. 

Ambaſſadors, Negotiants, apd generally 
all other Miniſters of mean fortune, - in con. 
verſation with Princes and Superiors, muſt 
uſe great reſpet,ſhewing themſelves rather 


ceremonious then preſumptious, and ac- | 


knowledge their obligation grear, ” the 
Wc FRY. . yor 


experience,and orderly obſeryation; where- - 
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kvor and grace, they tinde in thoſe which 

night command ther. _. 

It is no wiſdom ever to commend or dif- 
Kommend the aRions of men by their ſuc. 

eſs; for oftentimes ſome enterpriſes at- 

tempted by good Counſel, end unformunate- 

ly; and others unadviſedly taken in hand, 

baye happy ſucceſs. Who fo then com- 

mendeth jnconſiderate Counſels for their 
fortunate event, thereby encourageth men 
to jar and diſcomfort the wiſer ſort to 
ſpeak what they know, and by experience 
have proved. | 

In A&tions publick and every other mat- 
ter of preat moment, the beginning is well 
to be conſidered: For afterwards it heth 
not in our power , without diſhonor to a- 
bandon what was begun. 

The time doth not always ſerve, nor is 
apt occahan always offered to enterpriſe 
what we would; yet who ſo doth expe&t 
every opportunity, ſhall either attempt no- 
thing at all, or if he do, the «fame for the 
moſt part turneth to his own diſadvant- 
age. 

5 When any reſolution is taken, either with 
over-preat haſte, or too much affe@ion, ſel- 
dom ic receiveth good ſucceſs : For he that 
doth the one, hath no leiſure to conſider ;. 

. the other tranſporreth the minde fo a it 
| cannot 
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cannot conceive more then that which pre, iſ 


ſently preſſeth. | 

To theſe we adde others, T mean ſomeof 
them chat have leiſure, and are.void of af 
fe&tion , yet for want of natural capacity, 
or for continual negligence in their doi 
never bring any thing well to paſs. 
| Who ſodeſirethto be beloved in a Com 

monwealth , muſt reſt content with that 
which men do give, and the Laws alloy 
him totake : So ſhall he neither incue dan- 
ger nor envy; for indeed, that whichi 
raken or extorted from others, and not that 
which is given, doth make men hated. 

Arms, Laws, and Religion, may notin 
any well governed State be diſ-joyned ; for 
every one of them in particular maintain» 
eth them all united. 

In aQions of War, courage and conduRt 
are of great neceſlity ; yet all good Go- 
vernment. conſiſteth in uſing the Vertues 
Moral, and tn handling the matter of Mar- 


tial Policy, it is fit to imitate the proceed- 


ings of antient and approved Caprains, 
Among Mortal Men, there is nothing 
more common then to believe the eſtate of 


one man to be better then an other'; for | 


hereof it cometh, that every one endeavor- 
eth rather to take from others with travd, 
then to enjoy his own with reſt, 


hy WR... 9, 
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MY Theſtate of Prigces is good, being well 
uſed; fo. ische fortune of private men, if 
Off therewith they be contented. The rich- 
af man liveth happily, ſo long as be uſerh his 
0 riches temperately ; and the poar man thar 
% —_— endureth his wants, is rich e- 
nough. EE | 
t*  Whenſoever a man is fo dangerouſly 
YI diſtreſſed, as either proceeding or ſtanding, 
"F heliverh1n like peril, then doth ir behove 
"| biminany wiſe, to reſolve upon action. The 
"F reaſon is, that ſo long as nothing is done, 
| the ſameaccidents that cauſed. his danger 
do {till remain in their former force, bur i 
he endeavor to enterpriſe ſomewhat, either 
he may meet with means to make him ſe- 
cure, Or at the hardeſt, fhew himſelf of fo 
great courage and wit, as he dare and can 
attempt a way to do it. 

It ſeemeth a thing of great difficulty, or 
rather impoſlible for any Prince or Magt- 
ſtrate to eſchue the evil ſpeech and badre. 
port of men; for if they be goad and ver- 
tuous, then they incur the backbiting of 
leud. perſons , if evil, then will all good 
men exchaim againſt them. 

Al Commonwealths ought to deſire 
-peace,, - yet it is neceſſary ever to be pre- 
pared for the war; becauſe peace diſarmed, 
-$3-weak, and without reputation; [cy wa 
314-3; ore 
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fore — that Poles the Gob ll Jul 
defs of Wiſdom did always _———_ ces 
Every Prince (well adviſed) ought to | 
govern his SubjeAs and Servants in fach 
Yer, that by his affability and vertne they 
may be induced rather to ſerve voluntarily, 
then for pay or hoþe of preferment:' For 
otherwiſe doing, whenſoever the Prince 
ſhall want means co pay, the Subjedts like 
wiſe will fail of good will to ſerve; But hie © 0! 
that faithfully loveth, doth neicher in /pro- © © 
ſperity become arrogant, nor in co Ic 
Fortune retire, or complain of the ſmall faq  \ 
vor he findeth : For cell dearh) love and life 
remain atthe Princes Commandment. 4 
Where poor men finde Juſtice, evikmen 
are puniſhed, Meaſures and Weights be NU 
juſt, Youth well nurtured, and old folk free 
fromavarice , there is the Commonwealth 
good and perfect. 
In War between Neighbors, neutrality 
1s commendable , for by that means we 
eſchue many troubles and grext expences, ſo 
100g as the forces of either ſide be ſo equal 
in ſtrength, as we need nor to fear the 


victory of any: For ſy long their diſcord / 
1s our ſecurity, ' and ofcentimes offereth us / . 
meansto increaſe our own ſtate and rept 

"tation. þ; | | 


| The cheif reaſons to move War,are, 
” Juſtiq | 
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The Cabinet-Conndil. 
Juſtice- of the Cauſe, the Facillicy of 9yc- 
ceſs, and the Profit of the victory. 

In all Humane ations it behvveth to-2c- 
commodate the -Council of Men unto pre- 
ſent ty, and never to expoſe _— 
to manifelt peril , nor hope of that whic 
without great difficulty or impoſlibility can- 
not be __ 

It is the nature of men having eſcaped 
one extream , which þ ai. were 
—_— to endure, to run- _ 
long into the other extream, forgetting that 
Vous doth always conſiſt in the SD 

The multitude is. inclined to innovation, 


andeaſily induced by falſe perſwaſion, and 


conſequently eaſily tranſported by ſeditious 
leaders. - 


Men are naturally difpoſed to fear thoſe 
things which threaten danger and terror ; 
unleſs theſe perils by ſome new accident 
bedaily revived, that fear by little and little 
vagiſhech,and Security recovercth che place. 
Whoſo findeth himſelf cont 4 or 
not reſpected, becometh diſcontent 3 which 
humor in generous mindes, breedech often- 
times advencerous imaginations, whereof 
audacious attempts have followed, cheifly 
in perſons of authority and reputation; 


for he that hopeth no good, feareth no evil : 


Yet true itis, that dangerous enterpriſes,che 


”— 
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but ir behooverh alſo that the Magikrare 
| a 


the more they bethought upon}, the le 
hope they give of good Taccels;oe whih Wl G 
resſon conſpiracies not ſuddainly executed Il ,<. 
ry for the moſt part revealed or abando. I 1, 
n bs 


;4 FN 
All people do naturally imitate the mar ill ,; 
ners of their Prince, and obſerving bis pro» Ill 


ceedings reſolve to hate or love-him : But Iſl C 
if they happen once to-hate the Prince,then I g 
his doings, good orevil,are afterwards not 
good, bur if at the beginning he gained tha I 
love of the people, then every bad ation 4 IN c 
reputeda vertue: as though he could not Iſl ; 
be induced to do atniſs without good caule il « 
or reaſon. ., 
. Greatly are Princes deceived. if in the } | 
ele&ion of Miniſters they more reſpe their 
vwn particular affe&4ion,- then xhe . ſuffici- 
ency of the perſon elected. | 

A Prince having conquered any new 
Dominion,isthereby rather incombred then 
ftrengrthned, unleſs the fame be aftet well 
governed ; and ſeldom is it ſeen that a prin- 
<ipality by ill means gotten, hath bin long 
myoyed. 

As to the perfeRion of the whole bod 
ſoundneſs of head only ſufficeth nor, unle 
the other members alſo do their office; even 
ſo it is not enoughthat a Prince be faultleſs, 
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and Miniſters ſhoulq' perform their duty. 

Great Princes rarely reſiſt their appetites, 
as for the moſt part private men can : for 
they being alwaies honored and obeyed, 
do ſeldom with patience indure the want of 
any thing reaſonable, as being perſwaded 
that whac they deſire is jaſt, and rhar their 
Commandment hath power to remove all 
difficulties. 


All menare naturally good. when'no re- Tam be: 
ſpeR of profit or pleaſure draws them to be*'ne guar 
come evill. But this worlds corruption, _ fac- 


and our frailty is ſuch, as eaſily ard often, 


for our particular intereſt. we incline tothe z,,,;. 


worſt; which was the cauſe that wiſe Eaw- 
makers found out reward and ent 
the one to incite men to good, the other 
fear them from being evill. ELIOT 

A Tyree indeavoreth.co maintain his 
Eſtate by chi 


” 
- 
- 


ec means, Firſt, he pradiſeth 
to hold all SubjeRs in extream awe, and ro 
be baſely .minded, to the end they ſhould 
want courage to take arms againſt 'him.- 
Secondly, he kindleth diffidence and dif 
cord among the great men, thereby to re- 
move occaſion ofconſpiracy and combina 
tion, Laſtly, he holdeth them diſarmed 
and idle, ſo as they neither know nor can 

atterept any thing againſt him 
Togovern is nothing elſe but to hold 
Subjects 
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Subje&s in love and obedience: for-in re 
ſpe ofthe end, they ought not; and inte. 
gard ofthe other they cannot attempt any 
thing contrary to the governetrs will and 
their duty. \ | 

The Laws and Ordinances of a Common 
weale made at rhe beginding thereof when 
men were good,do often prove uriprofitable 
when they are becomeevill; and therefore 
new Laws are made according to the acci- 
dents which happen.” 

The diſcontent 6r diſorder of people is 
ever occaſioned by the wag vor 6f their 
goods, becauſe the poofer fort world be 
made equall to the rich : but che offence 
that grows _—_ great mien is thie deſire of 
honor, for they being equal, do indeavor 
to aſpire toequall authority. ; 

A Prince that defireth by means of his 
Ambaſſador to deceive an other Prince , 
muſt firſt abuſe his own Ambaſſador, to the 
end he ſhould do and ſpeak wich more car* 
neſtneſs, being indeed perſwaded that the 
intent and meaning of his Maſter js ſimple 
which happilywould not, were he privy that 
his Princes meaning were to difſemble. This 
courſe 1s alſo commooly holden by choſe 
char by imployment of a third perſof would 
; Perſwade any thing fained or Falſe | 
For che performance of conditions is 

| ereaty 
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tteaty of Peace or League of Amity,' the 
Promiſes, Voweszand Oathes of Princes are 
of great effec; yet becauſe fidelity ina man 
isnot ever certain,and time doth daily offer 
occaſions of variation, there is no aſſurance 
ſo ſecure and good as to ſtand fo prepared 
as the Enemy may want able means how to 
offend. | 

To reſolve in matters doubtfull,ot anſwet 
requeſts which we are not willing to grant, 
the leaſt offenſive way is not to uſedire&t 
denial, bur by delaies prolong the time and 
ſo in place of effet, afford good expectatt- 
On. - 
The old Proverbe faith ;. Aſagiſtratus 
virum oftendit : wich is no leſs true. then 
ancient : for men in ſuch fortune are occa- 


fioned not only to make proof of their ſuffi; Y _ 


ciency ,,but alſo ro diſcover their afteRions z 
and the more their greatneſs is, the leſs re 
ſpe& they have to contain thofe paſſions 
which are natural. CEROEIFF 
Albeit great troubles and continial ad- 
verſity ſeem inſupportable, yet ts there no- 
thing more dangerous, then ouermueh prof; 
perity ; and being preſſed by new appetites, 
they diſturb their own ſecurity, .. +... / 
In yoonny of qccurrents {oubtfull, it is 
alwaies wiſdom to fain Ignorante, or at 
leaſt alledge that we beleive then not : for 
SI1AY H mo# 
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moſt commonly.they are utterly untrue, or 
far other then vulgarly is believed. 

; The A&tions of men are commonly liked 
or difallowed according to the bad or good 
ſucceſs : attributing that tro Council which 
ſometimes is due to fortune. 

The multitude of men were wont to be 
more pleaſed with ſuddain then flow reſo- 
lutions; and many times accompt thoſe en- 
terpriſes generous, which are.raſhly and in- 
conſideratly attempted. 

Great difference there is between Sub- 
jeRs deſperate, and others which are only 
diſcontented : for the one deſire nothing 
bue preſent alteration, which they indeavor 
with all hazard : the other wiſh for innova- 
tion, inciting any motion or -praQice, be- 
cauſe their intent is to attend time, and that 
occaſion may preſent it ſelf. 

A benefit beſtowed on him who think- 
eth himſelf greatly injured, doth not ſuffice 


to raze the ſame out of his memory, cheifly . 


if the benefit be given at ſuch time as no 
meer motion but neceſſity may ſeem the oc- 
caſion thereof. 

That Peace ought to be deſired which re- 
moveth ſuſpition, which aſſurerh us from 
perill, which bringeth quiet certain, and 
acquitteth us of expences: But when it 
worketh contrary effe&ts, ir may be u_ 
a 
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miniſtred in lieu of a wholſom Medicine. - 
The effe&t of things, and not external 
ſhow or ſeeming, ought to be regarded, 
yet it is incredible what great | ren is gain 
ed by courteous ſpeech and affabiliry : the 


reaſon whereof is as I ſuppoſe. thatevery 


man beleiveth he doth merit more then in- 
deed he is worthy , and conſequently hok 
deth himſelfinjured when ſoever he ftndech 
mer.not to afford him like eſtimation. 

Men qught in any wiſe, to refrain to doe 
or ſay any thing which may offend, for 
which reſpeR itwere great folly either in 
preſence or abſence to. utter diſpleaſing 
ſpeech unleſs neceſſity inforceth. 

The matters whereof Councellors are 
cheifly to conſider, be five. The Princes re- 
venue, Peace and Warr, Defence, Traffick, 
and what Laws areto be made. | 

In giving Council divers things are to be 
obſerved; but amongſ them are two of 
moſt importance. Firſt, it behooveth, that 
he who 15 Counſelled ſhould be wiſe ; for 
ſeeing Council is nothing elſe but a certain 
confiderate diſcourſe of things to be done 
or not done, if he who is to take Council 
be not of diſcretion, then will he refuſe all 
good advice offered, and rather la6kine to 
| "8 es OP 72 that 


a dangerous war covered with the name of 
deceitful] cruſt, not unlike a perilous poyſon 
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that which his own fancie affeReth,becaiiſe 
the want of Judgement draweth him to 
take pleaſure in vain things ; and as one 
incapable of what is good and true, 'will 
follow that which is evill and falſe : ſo on 
the other ſide if he that giveth Council be 
not faithfull, then will he a Thouſand waies 
diſguiſe and difſemble the cruth, and con- 
ſequently miſcarry the mind of him that 
is Counſelled: yea in theend utterly abuſe 
him. 

The affairs and proceedings of the world 
are ſo variable and accompanied with fo 
many chances and changes, as impoſlible it 


ſeemeth to judge what is beſt : therefore 


experience enformeth, that the conjeRures 
of the moſt wiſe prove vain and uncertain. 
I therefore miſlike the Judgment of thoſe 
' men, that will ler ſlip opportunity of pre- 
ſent good( though ir be ſmall ) for feare of 
a futureevill, notwithſtanding it be greater, 


unleſs the evill be very near at hand, or cer- 


tain. For if that doe not follow which is 


- feared, then wilt thou repent to-have omyts 
' ted that which was deſired. 
Whenſoever a general opinion is cor, 
* ceived of the fingu ar vertue and knowledge 
ough he be indeed igno- . 
- rant and far unworthy that accompr, yet it 
© 15 hardto remove ſuch a ſettled won 
qc no " 
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the reaſon is, .that men having at the firſt 
given credit to common report, do make 
thereof ſo deep an impreſſion as afterwards 
without great difficulty cannot be removed.- 
The Bodies of Men, Munition, and Mony 
may juſtly be called the finews of War, yet 
of them the two firſt are more neceſſary, 
for Men and Arms have means to find 
Mony and Meate: but Mony and Meate 
cannot ſo eaſily find Soldiers and ſwords. . 
One wiſe Generall having but a Thou- 
fand men, is more to be feared and. eſteemed 
then twenty Commanders of equal] Autho- 
rity : for they being commonly of divers 
humors, or judging diverſly, do. never, or 
very rarely what is to be done, and conſe- 
quently loſe much time before any reſolu- 
tion can be taken. | : 
A Prince of mean force ought not. in any 
wiſe to adventure his Eſtate —_ one daies 
fight : for if he be viRorious hegaineth no- 
thing but glory : bur if he loſe, he is utter- 
ly ruined. | 
The moſt part of men are delighted with 
Hiſtories, for the variety of accidents there- 
in contained ; yet are there few that will 
imitate what they read, and finde done by 
others , being perſwaded that imitation 
is not only hard but impoſlible, asthough 
the Heavens and Men were changed in theis 
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Motion. 'or Order, and Power, which they 
anciently had. | | 

The Nature of men is ſuch_ as will not en- 
devor any thing good, unleſs they be for- 
cedthereunto : for where liberty abound. 
eth, there confuſion and diſorder follow. 
It is therefore ſuppoſed that Hunger and 
Poverty make men induſtrious : but good 
Lawes inforce them to be honeſt; for itmen 


were of themſelves good, then Laws were 


needleſs. - 

There are two kinds of Adulation : The 
Firſt proceedeth from a ſubtil malice: 
The Second cometh by an ordinary uſe of 
converſation the one tendeth to profit and 
deceiving ; the other hath no further de- 
ſignthen a'reſpe& or fear to offend. Where- 


unto the moſt honeſt are in ſome fort bound. 


Whoſo ' bindeth himſelf to flattery, doth 
thereby bewray his intent, either ro gain, 
or not” to loſe rhat he hath. For the perſon 
Aattered is alwaies ſuperior to him 'that 
doth flatter, or at leaſt one as may in ſome 
ſort ſtand him in ſtead. Tt may therefore 
be inferred that only men of baſe and miſe- 
rable condition, and ſuch as cannot help or 
hurt, be free from flatterers. - And contra» 
Tiwiſe magnanimous and fortunate folke, 
proud men and ſuch as content themſelves 
with their preſent eſtate, are ſeldom" found 
29. befarrerers, —@ Every 
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Every wiſe Prince doth preſuy poſe that 
times of trouble may come, and that all ſuch 
occaſions he ſhal be forced to uſe the ſervice 
of 'men diverſly qualified, His ftudy there- 
fore-is in the mean trme ſo to entertain them 
2s when thoſe ſtorms ariſe he ma reft af- 
ſured to command them , for inhoſbevet 
perſivades himſelf” by preſent rhe an to 
cain the good will of men, when perills.are 
at haWl, ſhall be deceived. | 
In ancient times Princes and- Governors 
were wont when peace and ſecurity were 
moſt'like to continue, to find' or fain occa- 
fionst6 draw their Subjes to fear, to the 
end thar doubt might. move them to be more 
carefull of their' own weldoing ,' for well 
knew it a general defe& in men to be 
reachleſs, and never, willing to uſe induftry, 
_ by neceſſity 'they were conſtrain- 


All Hiſtories do ſhew, and wife Poliriti- 
ans do hold it neceſſary, chat for the well 
governing of every Commonweal it be- 

veth to preſu that all men areevil, 

and will declarer ſelves ſo to be when 
occaſion is offered; for albeit ſome inconve- 
nience doth lie hid for a time, it proceedeth 
from a covert occaſion, which'for want of 
experience was not found uncill time the 
Mother of Truth diſcover it. © - 

H 4 | Neutrality 
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Neutrality. is always a. thing dangerouy 
and difallowable, becauſe it offendeth. al 
parties: He that is ſtrong looketh to be af- 
ſiſted in his greatneſs ; and he that is weak 
not being defended, holdeth himſelf offend- 
ed : the one is not aſſured from Foes,and the 
other holdeth no friends. | 
Albeit neutrality procure preſent quiet 
and ſecurity, during the troubles of others; 
et after the ſamefalleth out a diſadwgntape, 
"pr it entertaineth a certain falſeneſs, 
and ſo in ſhort ſpace will be perceived ; nog 
| unlike thoſe menthat borrow upon uſury, 
for —_ they enjoy a certain time, without 
trouble or charge, yet the ſame being ſpent, 
and the day of payment” come, they then 
feel the great danger which their ſhort plea- 
ſure hath purchaſed. 
Whoſo examineth all humane actions ſhall 
find that in efchewing one inconvenience, 
wepreſently incur another, As for-exam- 
ple, if we endeavor to make our dominions 
mighty, it behooveth to have the ſame fully 
r. pleniſhed with people, and well armed, 
and ſo being,they are not eaſily governed. 
On the other ſide, if our Country be not, 
well peopled, or difarmed, then itis eaſily 
| þolden in obgdience., yet therwith ſo weake 
' that it can neither increaſe the bounds ther- 

pf,nor defend it ſelfe.It is therfore ueceſſary 
in 
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141] onr deliberations to conſider what in- 
convenience is leaſt, and chooſe that, as 
hebeſt : for to find all perfe&, void and 
ſcure of ſuſpe& or imperfeRtion, is im: 
poſſible. 

APrince being inſtamly required to take. 
pgrt with other Princes, the one being in 
arms againſt rhe other, if he deny both, in- 
cureth ſuſpicion of both, and may be choughg 
to have ſecret intelligences with oneor both 
of them , ſo as either of them ſhall accompt 
him an enemy, and conſequently he or 
proves viRtorious will be revenged ; a 
the other holding him ſuſpeRed will not ac- 
knowledg his Friendſhip, 

It isthe uſe of men to preſume much upon 
their own merit, and ſeeing the ſucceſs of 
ſome others to be ſuch as without cauſe or 
(deſert are aſpired to dignity thereby uncou- 
raged they promiſed to themſelves the like : 
Nevertheleſs being entred into the courſe of 
their deſign, and tinding many croſſes and 
impeachmenrs, they do not a little repent 
their over-weening and preſumption, but 
alſo many-times utterly l 6 ndon their raſh 
and unadviſed enterprize ; neither can I 
think thit the vertue or ſufficiencie of any 
man without the favor of the heavens can 
advance him , for as the Poet faith, Neo 

velle jnvat, potifsſue nocet, f fata repug- 
nuart, Who- 
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Whoſo ſerverh a Prince far from his r 


ſence, ſhall with great difficulty .contenf 


him. For if he commit any error, it ſha] 
be agpravared: beſides that the inſtruRion 
ſent unto him cannot be particularly cor 


ceived, becauſe the State of worldly things 
doth daily alter. Alſo to ſerve alooffe, isa 


thing full of danger and far from reward; 
which inconvenience may for the moſt part 
be avoided by him that attendeth near to his 
Princes perſon. 

Let no man that cometh to ſerve in Court, 
aſſure himſelf by his wiſdom to be advanced 
or eſchew all encounters. Neither is heto 
bear himſelf ſo careleſs as to commit all to 
fortune, but be perſwaded that this wordly 
lifeis like tO a voyage by Sea ; wherein 
albeit Art with the favor of the wind may 
do much, yet can we not aflure our ſelves 
to arrive ſafe in the Haven appointed, - for 
Gaily experience doth ſhew , that ſome 
ſtrange ſhips in the calmeſt weather, are 
drowned or impeached by the way, when 
others much weaker and difarmed paſſe ſe 
curely. | 

Among men worthy of commendations. 
thoſe have merited beſt that firſt planted 
rrue Religion: next they that framed King- 
doms and Commonwealths, the third place 
is due to ſuch as have augmented-or en- 


larged 
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red their dominions, laſtly learned. men 
vbrve fame and memory : and as every 
theſe are worthy of fame and honor, ſo 
ohr they to be accompred infamous that 
nroduce Arbeiſm, or the ſubverſion of 
tingdoms, or are become enemies to Learn- 
ing and Vertue, | 
Whoſoever raketh_in hand to governe 
1 Multitude either by way of liberty, or 
rincipality, and cannot aſſtre himſe;f of 
thoſe perſons that are Enemies to that En- 
rerpriſe, doth'trame a State of ſhort per- 
kyerance : yet true 1t'1s that ſuch Princes 
de infortunare, as for their own' ſecurity 
are inforced to hold a courſe extraordinary, 
and have the mulcitude their enemy ; for 
he that hatch few. foes-may with ſmall diſho- 
nor be aſſured ; but he that is generally ha- 
ted can by no means live afſured ; and the 
more cruelty he uſeth, rhe weaker. his prin- 
cipality proveth. | | 

In commending another man great mo- 
deration isto be-uſed, for as contumely of- 
fendeth him: againſt whom ir is uſed, ſo 
great praiſe, beſides that it is uttered with 
danger to his judgment that ſpeaketh it, the 
ſame doth oftentimes offend him that hear- 
eth it. For ſelf love which commonly 
poſſeſſeth men, cauſes the goed or evil we 
hear, to be meaſured with our own. _ 
CONIc- 
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© conſequently every man. that is touche 
with like deſerts and defe&ts, doth gre 
offended that his commendation is not (ee: 
forth , and feareth leſt his imperfeRior 
ſhould be diſcovered. 

It isoften, or rather ever ſeen, thatthe 
force of Leagues not uſed in their firſt heat, 
becomes cold ; becauſe Suſpition ſoon enter- 
eth, which in ſhort ſpace will deſtroy what. 
ſoever was concluded, and may not with- 
out long time be rejoyned. 

The power of Ambition which poſſeſs 
eth the mindes of men, is ſuch, as rarely or 
never ſuffereth chem to reſt : The reaſon 
thereof is, That nature hath framed in them 
a certain diſpoſition te deſire all things, but 
not to obtain them , ſo as our deſires being 
oreater then our power, thereof followe 
diſcontent and evil fatisfation, Hereof 
alſo proceedeth the variation of Fortune; 
for ſome men deſiring to get, and others 
fearing to loſe that they have gotten, do 
occaſion one man to injure'another, and 
conſequently Publick Wars dofollow ; b 
means. whereof, one Countrey is ruined, 


{ 


and an other inlarged. 
Princes of great power, and cheifly thoſe 
\& that are Inhabitants of the North, having 


many Children, were wont to be much in- 
elined to the Wars, as well-toa win unto 
WT, 
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temſelves honor, as alſo to get poſſeſſions 
"r their Sons; which maganer of proceed- 


Oe Wogs did oftentimes remove ſuch diſturbance 


z5the plurality of Brethren bringeth. Theſe 
:nd other reaſons induced Princes to at- 
tempt War againſt thoſe Kingdoms, which 
intheir opinion ſeemed eaſily conquered, or 


'Y whereunto they. can pretend litle , for — 


colour thereof they may the rather juſt 
their proceedings. 

When a Prince deferreth to anſwer an 
Ambaſſador , it proceedeth from ſome of 
theſe reſpeRs; either becauſe he will take 
time to reſolve himſelſ of ſomewhat where- 
of he doubteth, or that he intendeth covert- 
ly to deny that which is demanded, or that 
he eſteemeth »not the Prince that doth de- 
mand, or that he diſdaineth the perſon by 
whom the demand is made, or elſe thathe 
intendeth to hear from his own Miniſters to 
de better reſolved: Wherefore a diſcreet 
Negotiator ought in ſuch caſesro conſider 
which of theſe reaſons move the Prince 
where he is employed,to entertain him with 
_ , and make his diſpatch according- 


J: 

The ſufficiency of good Counſellors con- 
fiſteth in four things. | 

Firſt, They ought to be wiſe and skilful 


bow to handle their affairs, direRing al 
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doings to publick commodity. | 
Secondly, To be joſt intheir proceeding” 
giving to every one that which to him ax 
pertaineth, | | 
Thirdly, To be ſtout, and void both offi 
partial reſpe&ts and fear. 0 
And laſtly, To be temperate ard mo- 
derate 1n their defires. | 
© Whoſo defireth to govern well andſe 
curely, it behoveth him to have a vigilam 
eye to the proceedings of great Princes, 
and to conſider ſeriouſly of their deſigns: 
For it is a matter of ſmall difficulty to live 
inpeace with him who defireth our amity, 
and provideth for others that endeavor to 
offend us. 

The intelligences that Princes ſtudy to at. 
tain, are procured by divers means: Some 
are brought by report, ſome vented&by 
converſation and founding, ſome by means 
of eſpials; but the moſt ſure and credibk 

accurrents, are thoſe which come from Am- 
baſſadors, cheifly thoſe that either for the 
greatneſs of their Prince, or their own 
Vertue, be of moſt reputation. For thoſe 
men converling daily with great perſonages, 
and pondering diligently their Manners , 
Words, Wiſdom, and the order of each 
mans proceedings, yea, of the Prince him- 
'felf, may with commodity attain unto mat- 
| rers _ 
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ersof importance fooner then they that 
re Writers of rumors, or that take upon 
hem to conjecture of things to come. 
Whenſoever a people is induced to com- 
nit ſo great an error, as to give reputation 
one onely man, to the end he ſhoutd op- 
preſs all thoſe great men whom they hate, 
they thereby give him opportunity to be- 
{ 6 Wome their Prince ; and fo being aſliſted 
anc vith their favor and aid, he may likewiſe 
atinguiſh all che reſt of the Nobility; and 
as- they being extirpated, he will alſo endea- | 
ve 107 to tyrannize over the people, by whc ſe 
yy, ſie! p he aſpired. 
to | Somany as are not conſenting to the Ty- 
ranny , relt enemies to the perſon of the 
et. Y Tyrant, who can by no means gain the love 
+ of all, For impoſſible it is, that the riches 
y of any Tyrant ſhould be ſo great , and the 
3 If Honors he can give ſo many as may fatishe 
all, Hereof it cometh, that thoſe Tyrants 
that are favored of the people, and disfavor- 
edof. the Nobles, are moſt ſecure, .becaufe 
their Tyranny is ſupported with. a greater 
lrength (having the mulcitude their friends) 
then is the Tyrant whom the humor of the 
Nobles onely hath advanced. | 
A dangerous thing it is in all Commorn- 
realths by continual -puniſhing , to hold 
the mindes of SubjeRs in ſuſpition ; for 
| men 
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met ever fearing their ruine, will (without 
reſpe&) determine to ſave themſelves, anc 
as men deſperate, attempt innovation. Al 
capital executions ought therefore to be ex 
cuted ſuddenly, and as it were at one inſtant, 
ſoto aſſure che mindes of men from further 
moleſtation. 

| The intent of every wiſe Prince that 
maketh War, either by ele&ion or ambiti- 
on, is to gain and hold what is gotten: Al 
ſo to uſe the matter ſo as thereby he may 
inrich himſelf, and not impoveriſh Iis own 
people or Countrey. 

He that inlargech his Dominions, doth 
not always increaſe his power ; bur he that 
increaſeth in force as well as in Dominion, 
ſhall thereby grow great , otherwiſe he 
Saineth no more then 1s ſhortly to be loſt, 
and conſequently he ruineth himſelf ; For 
who ſpends more in the War, then he gains 
by Vicory, loſech both labor and coſt. 

' Every Prince and Commonwealth muſt 
above all things take heed, that no necelfity 
how great ſoever, do perſwade him to 
bring into his Dominion any Auxiliary Sol- 
diers; becauſe the hardeſt condicions the 
enemy can offer, are more eaſie chen is ſuch 
a reſolution; | 

A Prince ſheweth his ruine at hand, 
whenloever he beginneth co break che how 
a 
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and Cuſtoms, - which are antient, and-have 
een long time Hoya by the people of his 
Dominton. 

That Prince which careth to keep himſelf 
ſecure from confpirac ought rather. to 
fear thoſe to whom.he hath done 0ver-great 
favors; then them whom he harh muchin- 
jured:: For theſe wang opportunities, the 
ae do not; and both their, deſires are as 
one; becauſe the:Appetite of commanding, 
isalways as muctyvy more then thedeſire of 
revenge. 

Whenloever ' Prince diſcovers. Bas 22 
ncy, | he mult'welb-conſider ,che..quality 
thereof; meaſurjnyrhe force of the -Con- 
ſpirators with his:va.; .and finding:them 
many and mighry, ithe knowledge thereof 
3to be diſſembled,; until the Prjaces-power 
deprepared to oppoſe them ; otherwiſe he 
hazardeth his own fecurity. 

It hath been. by long cavericnks found 
detter-t0 ſend one. General to-awiArmy, 
though he be of mean: ſafficiency, then to 
give' the ſame: Authority to two! or- more 
_— perſonages with equal: Commiſ- 
on. 

' Hethat coveteth'to- be over- mach loved, 
often times becomes cofnemptible.z and he 
that endeavoreth to. be over«much- feared; 
's ever hated: --And to hold the mean be- 
WT, I eween” 
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eween them, cannot be exatly done, þe- 
caufe nature will not fo permit. 

Whoſo aſpireth to any dignity, muſt re 
folve himſelf ro endure the envy of men, 
and never to be moved for any offence con- 
ceived _— him, though they 4har þe 
offended, be His dear Friends: Netther ſhall 
he for the firſt _—_ - —_— relin. 
quifh his hope ; ' e that 
maketh bead again the afſaulc of tn. 
ſhall after with facility arive where he de. 


ſigned. , 

Curing Counct] to a-Prince (or Com- 
monwealth., and therewith deſiring to 
eſchue danger and offence, no other -mean 
ts to be taken then that the Counſellor ſhall 
wihout pallion or perſwaſion;pronounce 
his opinios, and-never to affirm aby ing 
as arefalution, but with:modeſly rodefe 
that he ſpeaketh ; ſo as the Prince which 
follows ha advice, may. deem todo it'yo- 
luntarily, :and novinced by the imnporeuni- 
y.of chim.that.gave the Council. 

A. diſcreet Captain being in the Held 


againſtthe enemy, of whoſe vertue he hath - 


had no proof, ought firſt by light skirmiſhes 
to feel of what vertache;is ; -and notito-en- 
terpriſe any! general adventure, to-the-end 
that Terror 'or Fame ſhould nat - daunt nor 
diſcourage his own Soldiers. . FO 
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Albeit Fraud :be in all ations deteſted, 
jet js the fame in Martial enterpriſes com- 
mendable and _—_— For that Captain 
who compaſleth his deſigns by wit or ftra« 

m, .is.oo Jeſs commended then be that 
ynquiſheth the Enemy by violence and 
Force. | 
latimes of .extremity, when reſojutign 
muſt be taken for the having or utter Joſe 
of the State, .chen no regard 1s toþe had of 
Juſtice or 1njuſtice , - Mercy .or ,Cruelry, 
Honor or Ignominy, but rather ſerting aſide 
all reſpeRts,rhat courſe is to be. follow whigh 
defended the: lives and hberties.of , men. 

Whoſo defireth .tco know what will be 
hereafter .lethim think of tharispaſts for 
the World hath ever bin in in a.circylar re* 


Yoution ; 'Whatſoever .is now , was here- 


tofore. and. things paſt or preſent are no.0+ 
ther then ſuch asſhall.be again t redir orhue 


Js corbens. 
APrince.that defſiteth to obtain any thing 


atthe hand of another, ,ouiſt if it; he poſi- 


bleurge.a ſuddain anſwer, . and lay; before 


him that is moved, a .neceſlity to reſove 
preſently , giving him to underſtand .that 


denial or delaies may breed a perilous and 


ain indignation. 
There is nothing more difficulc, doubrful 
and dangerous then to attempt Innovation : 
eo ef for 
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for he that takethin hand-ap enterprize 9 
ſuch quality; maketh all thoſe his Enemies 
which lived well under-the old order, and 
findeth them cold defenders that affe& his 
novelties, which coldneſs proceedeth chief- 
ly of ihcredulity ;-. for men. .are not 
eaſily induced to beleeve. a new thing 


till experience hath "proved 'it to be | 


ood. - -. | 
F There is no arr por other 'knowledg 
ſeemly and neceſſary for a Prince-as the 
Art Military with the ordinances and diſci- 
pline thereof: for that is the only kill re- 
quired in him that commandeth, and ſucha 
vertue asdoth not only maintain chemthat 
are-born Princes, but often advanceth pri- 
vate mento that dignity. TY, 
The deep impreſhons which old injuries 
make in the minds of great men.cannot with 
new -benefits be razed:out; it is alſo to 
be remembred that injuries be done all 
together: For they offend the leſſe, and wil 
be forgotten the ſooner; but benefits ſhould 
- by little and lictle be .beſtowed, 1© ſhal the 
memory of them long continue, ': 
A ſmall pleaſure or difpleafare preſently 
done, doth move morethen a great good 


turn beſtowed in times paſt; for the talte 6f 


things prefent doth make a deeper impreſſi- 
on in the minds of men, . then doth the'me- 
| | _ - mory 
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mory.of things paſt, or expeRation of things 
t6 come. | oh bonds 

It is a matter of ſmall difficulty to ſound 
the diſcont ntment of other men, For every 
one doth willingly tell the well and ill de- 
ſerving of. friends, and likewiſe how much 
br how little foes can do, if we. bave pati- 


'enceto- hear, which | waxy is the begin- 


ning of all good ſpeed; but he that delighteth 
to Heck much, and hear little, ſhall ever in- 
form others more then + he himſelf can 
learn, 

[Among other dangers which a Prince in- 
curreth by being diſarmed, the greartelt is, 
that thereby he becometh contemprible ; 4 
for no compar ſon there is between men 


armed and them that are diſarmed ; and no W | 


reaſon there is that he that isarmed ſhould 
yield obedience to. him that is diſarmed, 
neicher is it like that a Prince diſarmed can 
be ſecure from his own Subje&s armed, 

A Prince ignorant of Martial knowledg, 
among other misfortunes cannot be eſtcem- 
ed or truſted of his own Soldiers , it be- 
booveth him gherefore as well in time of - 
peaceas war to exerciſe arms, which may 


bedone by two meanes , the one by action - 
of body, the other by contemplation . of 


mind, . The body may be exerciſed in hunt- 


ing, hawking , and ſuch like paſtimes, 


I 3 -* © thetedy 
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conſoqunly doth Ns meh rheer” _ 


PI OMIROMn; 
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- mind likewiſe ma 1 

y of Fife, fries, a0 the conſt of 
ons petf 
ens the 6tcafion of tht vi Ay ureys 
0 the 6fi4 he chay imitace rhe ie, 
and. Tad etiew the 6ther. 

He that d6th rm6t as othe# men 6; 
6t46avoureth thar which oug eds 
ſhall theteby rather incur i rhe 
vation : fot whoſs taboreth to be 


pr and ſhall neceſſarily 
Frikng LY i6n thit ars g 


vil. 

A Points op dfeth liberalit to his re 

judice, ou kit not to repar ” 
of Lf Mira &, becauſe his parfitiohy w 

in time endble hirh to ene _ thay 


declare C Bigdelf to be, having 

increaſed | his power, and og by Patton 
poſing [ago the pesple, ray defend Hit. 

'% from all ſuch a bot ke wat : fo ſhall 


he uſe libefality to 411 chem k pou DL he 
taketh nothing, who aft infiti eng borer 
{-rlineſs to tho only to who giveth, 
who are bur few. 

There is nothing chdt conſumneth ir ſelf 
like to liberality ; fot if it be longuſed, i 
taketh away the nicahes to e6hribbo it, and 


U; 
id 
oF 
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nor apt v0 attempt any IE 
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belyrinided ; Or eff v0 eſchew [wr ; 
they ſhall be forced ro extortion and 

ſt is better to incyr the naſe of ' cove- 
rous ( which is a ſandal with6at hate ) 
then with defire to be accoutited: libe- 
rat, defervethe infmie of oppreflion (an 
ignominy accompanied wirh — 

APrince ought to: be flow in believi 
andadviſed in proceeding ; he ould alſo 
beware not to make Hi over much fear- 
&, bur in all hisaions fhew great wiſdom 
cempered with curtefie ; fo ſhall not over 
much confidence induce him to be careleſs, 


rable. 


fended, lefs refpet him whom they love, 


| then him whom they fear. For love is mains 


rained by a certain reciproque obligation, 
which becauſe men are evill,uſeth to be by 
every occaſion of profic broken. Burt fear 
is continued by a certain dread of paniſh- 
ment which never failerh. 

A Prince thar: hotderh in the fi:ld an 
Army wherein are great numbers of. Sold+- 
ers,oughr nor ts care though he beaccompt- 
ed crueſ}; For withour ſach an opinion con» 
ceived, he cannot keep his forces united, 


Mea 


nor over tauch difdence render Him incole- Sj 
Whoſo obſerverh, ſhall fee that men of.* S 


£20 


* by their eyes, then by their 
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-Men for the moſt, do uſe rather to.judg, 
hands, for every 
one may fee, but few can certainly know. 
Eyery one ſeeth what thou ſeemelt to be, 
but few can underſtand;what thou art in- 
deed ; and thele few dare not oppoſe them- 
ſelves to the opinion of many which have 
the Majelty of Eitate to defend them. Alſo 
in theactions of all men, and chiefly Prin- 
ces, from whom is no appellation, the end 
is ever obſerved. Machiave!. 

A Prince being forced to uſe the condition 
of beaſts, muſt among them make choice 
of the Fax and the Lyon, for the Lyon can- 
not take heed of ſnares, and the Fox is ea- 
ſily overcome by the Wolves, it behooveth 
him therefore. to be.a Fox to diſcover the 
ſnares, and a Lyon to terrify the 
Wolves. 

A Prince newly advanced cannot obſerve 
thoſe rules which are the cauſe that men be 
accomprted good , he being many times con- 
{trained for defence of his ſtate to proceed 
contrary to promiſe, contrary to charity, 
and all yertue , and conſequently it behoo- 
yeth him to have a mind apt to alteration, 
as the wind and variation of fortune: ſhall 
direct, yet ought he not_to abandon the 


£ood , if ſohecan, but be ready to_uſe 


what is evil if ſo he ſhall beinforced; 
| + OE: Oo 
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Every Prince ought to have two ears, the 
one Intr.nſick in -reſpe& of SubjeRts, the 
other Extrinſick in reſpe& of forraine Po- 
rentates, from whom the may be defended 
wich good Arms, and good Friends : Alfo 
matters Totrinſick wil ever ſtand well fo 
long as all things abroad reſt firm. 0 

A Prince that is favored of the multitude, 
need not to doubt conſpiracy, but contrari- 
wiſe where the people is generally diſcon- 
tented, and hateth the Prince , then may he 
reaſonably doubt every thing , and every 
perſon; for no man is ſo poor, that want- 
eth a weapon wherewith to offend, 

When any occaſion is preſented to have 


that thou deſireſt, fail not to lay hold there- ' @ 


of: For theſe worldly things do vary, and 
that ſo ſuddenly, as hard it 1sto affure our 
ſelves of any thing, unleſs the ſame be al- 
ready in hand: On the other ſide if any 
trouble threaten thee, defer ir ſo long as 
thou maiſt ,, for time may occaſion ſome ac. 
cident to remove all dangers. - _ 

The Prince that doubteth the fidelity of 
his Subje&s, muſt of force build Fortreſles , 
buthe that feareth forreign force more then 
his own people, were better to leavethem 
unbujle, Howſoever it be, that Prince that 
defireth generally to be reſpeted and e- 
lteemed, muſt perform ſome notable enter- 
© *+-4”" Bra Mos 0459-4 
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priſe, and give teſtimony of great Vertue 
and Valor. | HHS bo. 

A Prince ſha!l do well at all times to be 
counſelled fo as no man do preſumets give 
counſel but when the Pririce doth askit. 
Ir is allo to be noted, rhat he who is not 6* 
himſelf. wiſe, cannot be well counſelled of 
others, unleſs happily he yield ro ſome wiſe 
men the Government of his whole Afﬀairs, 
For good counſels from whomſoever they 
proceed, ſhall be thought to come from the 

rince, and not the wiſdom of the Prince 

- to proceed from the counſel of others. 
© Hethatcaketh delight ro be employed in 
Publick Aﬀairs, muſt by all means endea. 
vor to continue in ſuch Services : For oft 
one bnſineſsdependeth on another, where- 
unto the Florextine Proverb may be applied, 

Di coſa, naſe coſa, & il tempole gruerna. 

Some men have not onely deſired, but 
alſs compaſſed honor and profit, yer be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of both, were not there 
with fo facisfyed as they hoped to be ; which 
being befieved, would happily extinguiſh 
the immeaſurable ambition wherewith 
many men are poſl eſfed. 

By experience have learned that great 
folly it is to account that ours which weave 
or, or ſpend preſently in hope of future 
gain. Therefore Merchants during the ad- 


% 


- 


— 
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ktue Yreture of their goods, do not increaſe 
fonefticall experices, But fearing the worſt 
) be  ;ffiree what is im hand, G2, 
ive Þ for fuch men ds have gained nnto; thert- 
tic. ff (yes reputation and are accounted ver- 
£6* tions, to miaitedin that coriceipe and eſchew 
of || envy,chere is nothing better cfien a life reti- 
iſe red ftom daily convetfation,& chiefly of the 
rs, # nnltirude. Fugiat ſapiens tommercia valgs_ 
ty The end that moveth a Prince to make 
ie f war, isto Erick himſelf, 4nd impoveriſh che 
re | enemy.: neither is victory deſired for orher 
ptitpoſe then theteby ro become the more 
n | oiptity, and make the enemy weak ; cor 
- | {quettly whereſoever thy victory doth im 
© | povetiſh thee, or thy gain therein doth 
- 8 weaken thee, it followeth that either thou 
, | piſſeor undergoe that mark whereunto the 
intention of war was dire&ed. And that 
prince is by victory enriched, rhat can op- 
preſs the enetnies power and become Maſter 
of his goods atid pofſeſſions, And thay 
Prince is by victory impoyetiſhed when the 
entmy notwithſtanding he be viRored cart 
till maintain himſelf, afd the fpoyls and 
H—_ ate not taken ro the uſe of rhe 
prince vicorions, but imparted unto his 
Soldiers. For theri may he be rhought in 
his own ſooſing infortunate, and in v1iAory 
unhappy ; for if he be vanquifhed, _ 
| mult 
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"riſe, and give teſtimony of great Vettye 
uw" Valor. 4 Np (oft 
A Prince ſhall do well at all times to he - 
ay 
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counſeiled fo as no man do preſumets give 
counſel but when the Prince doth askit. 
Jr is alto to be noted, that he who is not 6* 
himſelf wiſe, cannot be well counſelled of I en 
others, unleſs happily he yield ro ſome wiſe I re 
men the Government of his whole Aﬀairs, £ ni 
For good counſels from whomſoever they 
proceed, ſhall be thought to come from the 
rince, and not the wiſdom of the Prince 

- to proceed from the counſel of others. 

_* He thatcaketh delight ro be employed in 
Publick Aﬀairs, muſt by all means endea. 
vor to continue in ſuch Services : For ofc 
one bnſineſsdependeth on another, where- 
unto the Florentixe Proverb may be applied, 
Di coſa, naſe coſa, & il tempole gruerna. 

Some men have not onely deſired, but 
alſo compaſſed honor and profit, yer be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of both, were not there- 
with fo facisfyed as they hoped to be ; which - 
being befieved, would happily extinguiſh 
the immeaſurable ambition wherewith 
many men are poſl eſfed. 

By experience l have learned that preat 
folly it is to account that ours which wehave 
or, or ſpend preſently in hope of future 
gain. Therefore Merchants during the ad- 

venture 
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refture of their g60ds, do not increaſe 
fontefticall experices, but fearing the worſt 

ire what is im hand, Se 
ive 8 for fuch men'ds have gained anto thert- 
it. & (ves reputation and are acconnted ver- 
'6* | tions, to maintain that coriceipt and eſchew 
of || envy,chere is nothing better cfien a tife reti- 
iſe red ftom daily converſation; & chiefly of the 
's, | niditirude. Fugiat ſapiens eommercia valgs_ 
y The end that moveth a Prince to make 
e | war, isto Enrich himſelf, and impoveriſh the 
e || cnemy.; neither is victory defired for orher 
ptttpoſe then thereby ro become the more 
1 F ciplity, and make the enemy weak ; com 
. | fequettly whereſoever thy victory doth im- 
povetiſh thee, or thy gain therein doth 
weaken thee, it followeth that either thou 
paſſe or undergoe that mark whereunto the 
intention of war was dite&ed. And that 
prince is by victory enriched, rhat can op- 
preſs the enethies power and become Maſter 
of his goods atid pofſeſſions, And thay 
Prince is by viRtory impoyetiſhed when the 
entmy notwirhſtahding he be viRored cat 
ſtill maintain himſelf, and the ſpoyls and 
S—_ ate not taken co the uſe of rhe 
Prince victorious, but imparted unto his 
Soldiets. For theri may he be rhought ih 
his own ſooſing infortunate, and in viRory 
unhappy ; for if he be vanquiſhed, a 
| mulr 
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.  muſtheindure the offence by foes; and be. || 1 
ing viRorious. ſhall be forced ro abide the I int 
wrong offered by Friends : which as they I} x, 
be leſs reaſonable, ſo are they alſo leſs ſup- IU +, 
portable ; becauſe he is ſtill by impoſitions I 4 
forced to burchen the Subjects, whereof may YI 1; 
be inferred, thar the Prince having in him NF » 
any generofity.cannot juſtly rejoyce at that | & 
vitory which cauſeth the Subjects to [a- 6 
ment. | f 

Who ſo deſireth to obtain any thing, Il { 
hopeth to compaſs his deſire, either by in- 
treaty, preſents, or threatning , for ſo ſhall I | 
he to whom the requeſt is made, be moved 
either with compatlion , profit, or fear ; 
Neverthel-ſs with covetous and cruel men, 
and ſuch as are in their opinion mighty , 
none of theſe can prevail. And conſequent- 
ly in vain do they labor, that go about by 
ſuit to {tir them to pity, by gifts to gain 
them, or by threats to fear them. 

Who ſo is perſwaded that any Common. 
weal can continue diſunited, doth greatly 
deceive himſelf: True ir is, that ſome di- 
viſions do maintain the Eſtate, but other 
do indamage the ſame They which do 
harm, are ſuch as with Sets and Pertakings 
be accompanied , they which help withour 
Sects and Pertakings be maintained. A wiſe 
Governor therefore, - aldeit he cannot ſo 
| ne oo exactly 
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exadly foreſee bur ſome enemies will: ariſe 


inthe State, yet may he take order that no | 


Factions may thereby grow. Ir is therefore 
to be noted, that the Citizens of every E- 
ſtate, may aſpire to Reputation, either by 
private or publick means. Reputation by 
publick means, 1s gained chiefly in the War, 
either by obtaining victory in ſome Battel, 


or ſurpriſing of ſome City ,' or elſe by per-- 


forming ſome Ambaſſage d.ligently, pro- 
ſperouſly : but private Reputation is gotten 
by doing favor ro this or that man and{pro- 
teing them from Magiſtrates, giving them 


money, advancing them unworthily to 


Honor and Office, and by great Feaſts, en- 


tertaining the multitude z of which man- ' 


ner of proceeding, Se *s, Faftions, .and Par- 
takings do grow : And as Reputation thus 
gained is dangerous, ſo the other without 
FaRion is profitable ; becauſe the ſame is 
foinded on Common welfare, and no pri- 
vate profit : And albeit among Citizens of 
this ſort, will oft ariſe great hate, yet want- 
ing followers for their particular profit, 
the State ſhall not be indangered , bur 
rather ſtrengthned; for every man endea- 
voring to deſerve well, will hold him- 
ſelf within 'the boynds of Civil life, and 
«. Vertnous Merits labor to be advan- 
ced. x 


10 
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* Topertwade ar diſſwade particular yer- 
ſans, is a matter of no difficulty : for jf 
words ſuffice not, yet Authority will pre« 
vaile : but hard and perillous i is to re- 
move a.falſe opinian.conceived by a whole 
- multitude, for therein faire ſpeech and ng 
compulſion muſt;be uſed. + 
The beſt means which wiſe Captgins cay 
uſe to make their Soldiers reſolute, is 19 
take from them all hope, .which reſolution 
may Alſo be increaſed with the love of our 
Country and confidence in-the Captain: 
for confidence groweth by the valor of 
men, and Diſcipline in.former :ViRories, 
and truſt repoſed inthe -Jeader. 'Fhe love 
of our:Country is.naturall, but rhe aff;:ion 
webear to.the Captain proceedeth rather 
from ,his.vertue, then the benefits he hath 
beſtowed. Necellity alſo, may do ranch, and 
chiefly that where no choiſe is left,but, either 
overcome by armes,or dye in deſperation. 
There js. nothing of great, forge to 
hold an ,.Armie united, as the reputation of 
the Captain, which proceedeth only-from 
his vertye ; -for.neither Dignity, nor Autho- 
rity without. Valor-can work that effeR. 

The firſt care that a Captajn muſt have, 
isto held his Soldiers well . puniſhed. and 
paied; for where paymentfayeth, puniſh- 
ment ought not to be inflited : and cogſe- 
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quently ao reaſon ir is to puniſh him for 
roddery, whom want of pay enforceth ro 
ſhift , dur where the Soldier is payed, and 
not puniſhed ( offending ) chen will he 
wichout reſpet become 1nſfolent towards 
his Captain . whereof .infue Mytinics , 
Diſcord, andutrer Ruine, 

It is a cuſtom very honorable not to 

iſe morethenthou wile aſſuredly per- 

2c : yet true it. isthat whoſoever 15 de+ 
gied (though juſtly ) doth reſt illcontented,; 
for men indeed are not:governed by.reaſon: 
otherwiſe it is for him that promilſcth : 
and ſo good promiſesſhall ſtand.in ſtead of 
performance; beſides that, be may find .ex- 
cule enough, becauſe the moſt part of men 
are ſo ſimple, char faire words alone bave 
power -to abuſe them, cheifly when they 
proceed from a. perſon .of 'Reputation and 
Authority. The beſt way therefore .1s not 
to ;promuſe preciſely, -but .eatertain .the 
Sutors with anſwers -general, and full of 
good -hope : yet-not ſuch as ſhall direRly 
andabſolutely.bind. | 

The greateſt and molt material diſplea- 
ſures that uſe to ariſe between the Nobility 
«nd' People, are cauſed by the.diverfity of 
bumorg, the one laboring to command, .the 
other endevoring not to obey.; ſo as all 
troubles and diſorders in .cvery =" 
: wW 
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without they have by craft or crueſty gain- 
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weale do thereof receive 'rmuttriment 
The City which is- maintained rather by 
FaRions then Lawes, ſo ſoon as one FaRion i 10 
1s become ſtrong and - without oppoſition, ul 
the ſame of neceſſity muſt be divided inic I 4 
ſelf : for thoſe particular cauſes which were I 
at the firſt taken, are not of force enongh I # 
to maintain it. Pp 
It is the nature of men not to indure any I | 
diſcommodity, unleſs neceſlity do thereunto I} | 
enforce them: which may apparently be £ 3 
perceived by their habitations; for -as the | t 

feare of Warr draweth them-to places of 
ſtrength ( for their defence ) ſo that perill | | 
being paſt,they do for the mot part remove | | 
{ 


themſelves to inhabit Countries-of more 
commodity and profit: - ah nab 8. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, and ho event meaſure 
( yet approved by experience) 'that where 
many offend few are puniſhed. Alfo petty 
errors are ſeverely corrected; but great and 
grievous crimes be rewarded: In-like man- 
ner, where many receive wrong, few ſeek 
revenge. For injuries univerſs}, are with 
more patience then particular offences en- 
dured. RE 

All or the greateſt part of men that have 
aſpired ro e108 or power, have attained 
thereunto either by force or fraud : and 


ed, 
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call purchaſe as a name more honeſt. How- 


uſeth not-thoſe means, muſt reſt in ſervitude 
and poverty. The reaſon thereof is that as 
-nature hath laid before men the chief of all 
fortunes, ſo ſhe diſpoſes them rather to Ra- 
pinethen honeſt Induſtrie, and- more ſub- 
je& to bad then good endeavors: hereof 
it cometh, that one man eateth an other, 
and he that is weakeſt muſt alwaies goe tg 
the worlt. | 
Where neceſlity forceth, boldneſs is re- 
puted Wiſdom, and in great enterpriſes 
periliis not to be made accompt of. For 
thoſe attempts that begin with danger, al- 
waies end with honor, or reward; alto from 
one perill there'ts no way to eſcape, but by 
entring into another. | 
A wiſe man 6ught not to defire to inhabic 
that County where men have more Autho- 
= then Lawes,-. For indeed that Country 
erves to be defired where every one may 
ſecurely enjoy-his own ; not.chat, where 
with facility 4t nay be taken away ; and 
that friends for feare to loſe their own, are 
inforced to forſake them. 
Some Magiſtrates either by over great 


ale or ighorance take a cotirſe of Ripor, 
whicl-betng for .the preſent favored, they 
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2d, to cover the foulneſs of their fa&, they 


ſoever he that for. want of will or wit . 
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The Cabinet-Council, 
are ever the more imployed, as men meet 
to extirpate inconveniences. | 

Burt thereby the Subjects are often drawn 
into deſperation, and conſequently have 
recourſe unto armes, as their uttermoſt re 
fuge. Inthis caſe a wiſe Prince for appea- 
ſing the people is forced to diſallow his 
Miniſters, and ſometimes alſo to infli& pub- 
lick puniſhment. 

A Prince naturally ſuſpicious, and having 
about him perſons inclined to envie,is eaſily 
induced to miſtruſt thoſe men that have ſer- 
ved him with moſt ſufficiency : which dan- 
ger they cannot eſchew, becauſe they who 
are worthieſt commendation are often- 
times envied by ſuch perſons as have acceſs 
unto the Prince. 

Who ſo cannot endure both envy and 

' hate, muſt refrain to enterpriſe great mat- 
ters : for great honors being deſired of 
many , it behooveth him that afpireth 
unto them, to be for his dignity envied, and 
for his Authority hated; which Authority 
albeit the ſame be well uſed, yet they 
who hate or-envie ( perſwading themſelves 
it might be better handled ) 1ndeavor to 
oppreſs that power, as fearing it will be 
worſe. - 
 Amongother things which worketh the 
inconvemences of Commonweales , Am- 
; | tion 
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bicionand Deſperation are cheif, of both, 
Deſperation 1s worſt ; for Ambition may 
attend occaſion; Deſperation will. not , ag 
that cannot endure delaies. Hiſtorians de- 
fring to write' the ations of men, ought 
to ſer down the {imple truth; and not ſa 
any thing for love or hatred: alſo to chuſe 
fuch an opportunity for writing as it may 
be lawful to think what they will, and ' 
write what they think, which is a rare 
happineſs of the time. ; 
Incommending or difallowing the ations 
of men it isa courſe very requiſite to con- 
ſider the beginning, the proceeding, and 
end: ſo ſhall we ſee the reaſons and cau- 
ſes of things,and not their bare events only, 
which for che moſt part are governed by 
fortune. | | 
It is a matter of much necelity, that e- 
very man, and chiefly a Prince ſhould in his 
firſt ations, give ſome teſtimony of Vertue 
for falling at firſt into abloquie, doe he well 
or ill; all is ill taken. SPE. 
The Cuſtome of the Common people is 
to judge rather by their eyes then by their 
eares:; which is the cauſe they allow mere 
of external ſhew then jnward vertue : and 
true it is, where ———_— of mind, and 
deauty of body concur, the commendation 


due io ſuch a perſon is far the greater, 
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Gratior eſt pulchro veniens & corpore virtas. 

A Prince or great perſonage that con. , 
tantly endureth adverſity. deſerveth great | 
praiſe: yet greater commendation is due c 
to him that beareth himſelf modeſtly in his Il * 
happineſs. For miſeries are oft born with 
patience, bur felicity corrupteth. 

To be deſcended of Princes or great Par. 
ſonages, is a matter of meer fortune, and 
ſo to be eſteemed : but adoption proceedeth 
from the Judgment of men, therefore ſeem. 
eth incorrupt and ſeldom abuſed. 

It hath been long obſerved, and is a rule 
which rarely faileth, that he ſhall be ever 
ſuſpected of the Prince in'poſſeſſion, whom 
men accom1pt worthy tobe a Prince in re- 
verſion. | 

It hath been a uſe very ancient to give 
credit to Aſtrologers, and other ſuch per- 
ſons who by their ſtar-learning ot-blind di- 
vination, take upon them to tell of things 
to come. The reaſon thereof is that the 
molt part of men beleive that ſooneſt which 
they leaſt underſtand , And if they ſee the 
event of a prediQtion though it hapneth 
by meer chance to fall out according to 
that was premiſed, thereupon they ſettle 


ther faile, yet the good conceipt of their 
cunning cannot be removed, 
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Liberality is a vertue which gaineth love, 
but much are they deceived whom. riot in 
lien thereof abuſeth, To caſt away and con. 
ſumeis ſoon learned, but to give in good 
order few have the skill. | 
. Intime of ſuddain mutiny, conſpiracy, 
and offence of people, the wiſeſt reſolution 
is not t0 oppoſe force to prevent fury, bur 
rather give ſpace for the bad co amend, and 
the yoos to conſent: for treaſons prevaile 
onthe ſudden, but good Conncil gathers 

forces by leaſure. | 
\ Macuredeliberation ought ever to be uſed, 
but when armes are to determine, ſpeedy 
execution is the beſt : becauſe no delay in 
that enterpriſe is fir which cannot be com- 
mended before it be ended, 

Who ſo is pleaſed to obſerve the pro- 
ceedings of men in Authority, ſhall obſerve 
that ſome of them hold a plain courſe with- 
out reſpe& : others projzefting for timeto 
come do forecaſt how to hold their y=e 
fent good fortune or at lealt ro eſcape dan- 
ger : for they miſtruſting preſent proſperity 
and fearing a change, prepare beforehand 
ſome private friends to oppoſe againſt pub- 
lick hatred : whereof may he iAterred,that 
no care is taken of ingocency, but every 
one {tudieth how to paſs without, puniſh- 
-Ment, 
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In Captains and all Military Comman: , 
ders, three things are required, Vertu, 
Diſcipline, and Authority , but in private 
Soldiers obedience and courage only ſuf. 
ceth , for by due obeying, and no curious 
ſcanning the leaders dire&tons are maintain- 
ed; and the Army in danger is alwaies moſt 
valiant, which before the danger. is moſt 
quiet. Let the Soldier therefore be well 
armed and valiantly minded. To adviſe 
and dire& muſt be the Captains care. 
It is a matter of no great moment, yet 
alwaies worthy the noting, that any exte- 
. rior behavior, or garment preſenting pride 
or greatneſs, chiefly in perſons lately ad- 
vanced, though no man be thereby intereſl- 
ed or injured, deth move in others a certain 
offence : for the nature of man is ſuch, as 
beholdeth the new proſperity of. others 
with an envious eye, and wiſheth a mode. 
ration of fortune nowhere ſo much as in 
thoſe we have known in equall degree with 
our ſelves | 
In all enterpriſes of Warr, ( if preſent 
neceflity doth not otherwiſe require ) lei- 
ſure and deliberation ought to be uſed; 
for often it ſufficeth in heuof Wiſdom, to 
'$ rakethe advantage of other mens folly. 
All men that are to cenſider.of great aQti- 
ons, ought to be informed whether. that 
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which is undertaken 'be profitable for the 
Commonweale, honorable to themſelves, 
and caſy to be effected : or at leaſt not 
greatly difficult, Alſo he that perſwadeth, 
is to be examined whether beſides bare 
words and Counſel, he will joyn his own 
perill; and if fortune favour the atrempr, 
to whom the principal glory ſhall re- 
dound. 

The perils which accompanie private 
enterpriſes, are far unlike to thoſe which he 
doth enter that aſpireth to principality. 
For in private attempts a man may pauſe 
or proceed as he will ; Butto him that aſ- 
pires to Empire there remains no middle 
courſe, but either by Victory to triumph, as 
aPrince ; or being vanquiſhed to endure 
death as a Traytor. | 

Let no-man in his proſperity, give much 
credit to common applauſe or ſervice afſu- 
red by any of whom in meaner fortune he 
hath had no experience. : for the baſe 
people are learned in no leſſon, only with- 
out differ ence of truth or falſhood to flatter 
men in Authority, and with ſhouts and 
words of great rejoycing make ſhew of 
great affetion. 

As overmuch' haſte is dangerous, fo to0 
great delay oftentimes proveth diſadvants- 
gious : for albeit: conſultation ought to 
s | K 4 foregoe 
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foregoe ation, yet to diſpute leng and in 
the end rejed the advice of either fide, on 
take a middle courſe ( whith in caſes of 
doubt and danger is worlt) was ever ac- 
compted great diſcretion. 

| There 1s no courſe more comely, nor any 
reſolution ſo well beſeeming a wiſe man 
having made proof of his own vertue ( and 
finding in age no fortune due ro ſuch effec) 
asto retire himſelf from the'Courr and com: 
pany for ſo ſhall he ſhun the inconvenien- 
ces of contempt and the diſcommodity of 
travell ( 7ucunda ſenefturi otia ) yet true it 
js that whoſo hath lived a Prince or gover- 
ned asa publick perſon, cannot expect ſecu- 
rity ina private eſtate. 

Whenſoever danger draweth near, and 
terror is at hand, all men look about, but 
none willingly adventure: For in ſuch caſes 
every man will give Council, but few will 
take parc of the peril. 

In Commonwealths where Secs or Par- 
tialities be, the Leader of any fide js able 
to kindle Civil War, yet is he unable to 
moderate the Victory : For toſtir up dif- 
ſentions and troubles, the worſt man moſt 
commonly bears the ſtroke j but peace and 
quietneſsare not eſtabliſhed but by men of 
rare gifts and excellent vertue. 


courtelie 
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courteſie and Chriſtian profeſſion , that 
men are far more mindful of injuries done 
onto them , then of benefits received by 
them. The reaſon thereof is, that Thank- 
fulneſs 1s accompred a burden, but Revenge 
is ſweet, and reckoned a great gain, 

Of reconciled foes, and ſuch as know 
that our harms were cauſed by their means, 
we oft-times expe favor, as perſwaded 
that new friendſhip will repair the loſs of 
old diſpleaſure : But the matrer doth ſeldom 
ſo fall out ; for the quality of mans nature 
is ever to hate thoſe whom he hath hurt, 
and love them whom he hath made behold- 
ing. 9 mes leſerunt oderunt. T ac. 

To common perſons and ſuch as are igno» 
rant in matters of State, every Taxation 
and Impoſition ſeemeth heavy or ſuperflu- 
ous ; yer the wiſer fort know, that theend 
of all publick endeavor is to confirm people 
in Peace, and Peace cannot be maintained 
without arms; nor Arms withour Pay, nor 
Pay without Impoſitions. | 

As fortunate folk are envied, ſoarethe 
poor contemned ; which rule reacheth alſo 
tO Princes : The one lives in Plenty with 


War, the other in Poverty with Peace. For 


ſeldom is it ſeen, that thoſe people are aſ- 
faulted where nothing is to be gained , and 
whoſe baſe Beings afford no other ſpoils 

en blood and begpery. Wiſe- 
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Wiſemen have obſerved that in matter of 
State, and the my O—— » three 
things are eſpecially to be laoked unto: 
The frrſt is, Occafion ; the ſecond, the Jn- 
tentions of other Men ; the third, - our 
own Aﬀecion. For there is nothing that 
ſlippeth away ſo ſaon as Occaſion; no- 
thing ſo difficult as to judge what an other 
man-intendeth; nor any thing more no- 
cent then our own immoderate deſires, 

Tt, hath: been ever a courſe obſerved by 
wiſe Princes, but much more by Ariſtecra- 
ties and Popwlay States, againſt Force and 
Fury of the multitude, to defend themſelves 
with Silver and Gold. 

How much more it importeth all Princes 
to lead a vertuous life, and give daily examr 
ple of Piety and Juſtice, appears apparantly 
in the proceedings of the Rowan Biſhops; 
who by the well-doing of ſome few of them 
at the firft, became greatly honored , but 
afrerwards they became contemprtible : For 
the Reverence which men did bear tothe 
fancity of their lives failing, it was impoſ. 
ſible of fo contrary Manners and Examples 
to look for like effeRs. 


The ſucceſs of the War cheifty dependeth_ 


©6n the Reputation of the Prince, which de- 

clining, the vertue alſo of the Soldiers fail- 

eth : Likewiſe the fidelity of the people 
. gecayett 
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off decayeth, and their money to maintain the 
«Fl war, ceaſeth , contrariwiſe, the coura ge 
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of the enemy 1s increafed, they that ſto od 
doubtful become reſolved, and every diffi- 
culty augmenteth. 

The Authority which Princes give, is 
chiefly in reſpe& of Wiſdom and Valor: 
Yet true it is, that for the moſt part, the 
accompt them the wiſelt men that canb 
accommodate themſelves to their humor. 

The greateſt diſtreſs and difficulty which 
can come to any Army, doth: proceed of 


theſe cauſes: Want of money, ſcarcity of 


vituals, hatred of people, diſcord of Cap- 
tains, diſobedience of Soldiers, and ther 


' flying to the enemy, either af neceſſity or 


freewil, 

A Prince or = Magiſtrate having 
long maintained the reputation of Wiſdom 
and Vertue, muſt take heed that no raſh or 
dangerous reſolution do taint the Honor- 
able Fame of his former life: For to be tranſ- 
ported with anger againſt his own profit, 
is lightneſs; and to eſteem ſmall dangers 
more then great, is want of judgment. 

A Prince or Perſon of great eſtate, muſt 
be wary not to inure the conceit of double- 
dealing : For little ſincerity and truſt is 
looked in his actions, of whom there is an 
opinion of craft and falſhood coneeived, 

"OE Experience 
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Experience hath always proved , that 
whatſoever the moſt part of men deſire, 
rarely cometh to paſs : The reaſon hereof 
is, that the effeAs of Humane actions cony 
monly depend on the will of a few, and 
their intentions ever differing from the 
greater number, the end and ſucceſs cannot 
be other then as pleaſeth the few that are 
to direc them. 

There is nothing more dangerous then to 
enterpriſe a War, or other actions of im- 
portance upon popular perſwaſion,; for 
ſuch expecations are vain, and ſuch de 
figns fallible : Alſo the Fury of the multi. 
tude is great , when danger is little or far 
off; bur perils growing great and near,their 
courageth quaileth. as they whoſe Paſſions 
have no rule or meaſure. 

It is ſtrange to ſee how apt men are to 
doubt diſpleaſure threatned |by enemies, 
cheifly when they draw near ; for the peo- 
ple do naturally over-much fear dangers at 
hand, and eſteem leſs then is fit of things 
preſent : Alſo to make fmall accompt of 
thoſe that are far from them, becauſe divers 
remedies may be hoped as well by time, as 
other accidents. 

The offenſive words or anſwers of indig- 
nation, proceeding from great Princes, 

ought never to admit diſplcaſure into the 
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niades of them againſt whom they are 
foken : For having by Speech uttered a 
t part of Choler the edge of their Deeds 
anon the calmer, and more eaſily” ap- 
ſed : Such is the condition of noble and 
nerous Spirits. 

To judge right of other mens merit, 
ſcems of great difficulty ; for time and tryal 
is thereto required; alſo it is not eahe to 
anſwer the expectation of men , but oft- 
times inconſiderate,and not meaſured in due 
proportion. 

Itis a part of preat diſcretion to divide 
the ſeaſons of Aﬀairs and Vacations: For 
as it firteth well a Prince or Perſon of Dig- 
nity in times of Audience and Judgment, to 
be grave, heedful, and auſtere : So thoſe 
Offices performed , all fhew of authority 
and fad looks ought to be ſet apart; for 
by that means, neither courteous behavior 
ſhall detra& from the Reverence due to his 
place, nor ſeverity diminiſh thelove which 
to his Behavior appertaineth. 

Magiſtrates muſt look into all things, but 
not exact all A rigor. Light fauks 
may be pardoned, but great offences ſeverely 
correRed, yet not always proceeding to pus 
niſhing, but oft contented with repentance. 
To be bitter in rebuking is alſo fit for a 
Magiſtrate , ſhewing himſelf ſowre to the 
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bad, 
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bad, and ſweet to the good ; framing both 
Countenance and Condition according to 
the merit of men; and be perſwaded that 
it is more honeſt to offend, then to hate, 

Soldiers muſt be encouraged in all For- 
tunes to ſtand reſolved, and not to be dant- 
ed with any paſſed miſadventure ; ever at- 
trending a time and opportunity of revenge ; 
which commonly cometh to paſswhere mens 


- Mindes are united : For common danper 


muſt be repelled with union and concerd. 
Among other reaſons wherewith Soldi- 


ers are encouraged, Neceſſity and Diltreſs 
doth oft inforce them : For as men of ver- 


cue perform the actions of Arms for Honor, 
fo the coward mult do them for his ſecurity. 

All Enterpriſes attempted by Arms, are 
honorable ; but thoſe that are done in 
Countreys remote, are more praiſable : For 
the leſs they be in knowledge, the greater 
is the glory to atchieve them, 

To be truly and faithfully loved,is a thing 
greatly to be deſired ; for Terror and Fear 
are weak works of Aﬀection : For they be- 
ing taken away, he that ceaſeth to fear, will 
ſoon begin to hate; and as they thatb 
force are kept under, obey with ill will; ſo 
they that govern without Line juſtly, rule 
againſt Righr, 

Some men either deſerving to be nn 
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ed of excellent wiſdom, or ſingular in that 
kill whereof they make profeſtion, do vr- 
dinarily love the proceedings of others , 
taking that advantage of their ill ſucceſs ; 
yet ſure it 1s, that Diſaſter and unhappy E- 
vent of ſome Actions, proceed not of dif- 
order, nor Humane imperfe&ion, but from 
a certain fatal Fury, which neither Council 
gor Conſtancy of Men can withſtand. 

It is a matter of much difficulty, or ra- 
ther impoſſible for any Prince to maintain 
the Law,Civil or Military without ſeverity : 
For where men hope to be eaſily pardoned, 
there are they apt to offend. Contraril 
where mens aQtions are preciſely feed 
there do they live in over great aw, and 
Hatred doth always accompany ſuch Seve. 
rity. The beſt curſe therefore is to puniſh 
offences ſeverely, and reward vertuous Me- 
rits liberally , ſo ſhall Fear be converted to 
reverend reſpeR, and none have cauſe to 
complain : For as it lies in each mans power 
to ſhun offending, ſo is itin their power alſo 
to deſerve well, and merit reward. 

Whoſoever after mature deliberation, 
hath reſolved what courſe to hold in the 
ARQion he hath in hand, muſt not afcer re- 
pent or fear any difficulty:For ſuck thoughts 
would break x bs vigor of the Minde, and 
umpeach the proceedings of that which was 
ha Sn | reſolved, 
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reſolved. And albeit ſome differences dg 

Happily ariſe, yet muſt he believe tlrat ey 
other courſe would have been accompani 
with the ſame or greater impediments. 

Yong men for the warmneſs of their 
Blood, and for not having before-time been 
deceived by Fortune, more willingly enter. 
priſe Actions rather honorable thien ſevere, 
But old men as well for that their heat is 
cooled, as alſo for having attempted many 
things in vain, make choice of Enterpriſes 
ſevere rather then thoſe that are followed 
with Fame and Glory. 

The greatneſs of one Prince isnothing 
elſe bur the ruine and diſtreſs of another : 
Likewiſe his ſtrength is the weakneſs and 
oppreſhtion of others. 

Some Conqueſts are of Juch quality, as 
albeit a victorious Captain merit triumphal 
Honor, yet a modeſt refuſal becomes his 
Ereater glory. | 

The Dignity of Magiſtrates is not aſſured 
without Arms ; for when Obedience fail- 
eth, no other means is left to continue a 
people united, - 

As willing Obedience in SubjeRs is the 
Princes ſtrength, fo is the ſame their own 
ſecurity ; For as by the Princes Authority 
the people are governed, fo by their conſent 
he is maintzined. p 

Three 
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Either forced to omitthe- 
danger : In which caſe we ar> w#preſvt 
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 Threethings men covet withimmoderate 
deſire, Lands, Riches, and Honors, bur as 
ſeldom they - compaſs their full content, ſo 
are they for the moſt part. to endure a dt- 
ſtiny far other then they wiſhed. © 

Strange it 15, yet by experience proved 
true, that in time of danger, Fortune or 
(rather Deſtiny) ſo much amazeth the judg- 
ment of wiſe'men, as ſeldom they conceive 
what reſolution 1s beſt to be taken. 

No great Free-City can long continue 
quiet, unleſs the ſame be uſed to foreign 
aſſauts : For wanting foes without, ſome 
inward enmity will ariſe; not unlike ro 
ſtrange bodies of men, which-being ſecure 
from external injury, are nevertheleſs by 
their own poiſe oppreſſed. ET, 

As every Pilot of ordinary skill knoweth 
in calm andquiet Seas to dire the courſe 
of his Ship; ſo every Govetnor of capacity 
doth underſtand how the affairs of Stare art 
in peaceable times to'be handle: But when 
Tempelts are, and Sabje&s bentto Sedition 
the one requires aft'&xcellent” Sailer, the 


Other the aid of ſome excellent Wiſdom. 


It oft happens, that publick Duty is op- 
poſite to private' Friendſhjp ; RF ag we are 
Offices Uu&roout 

Countrey, or draw 0nr. deareſtMends into 


L publick 
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publick reſpeR, before particular Obliga- 
tion. £ ; 

"The cate of balk le is ſuch , as 
either they obey ſlaviſhly, or command in- 
ſolently : For liberty being the mark where- 


hy 


at aim, is by them of that wy 
etc —_— deſired , nor frank 
ly continued ;_and always there are ſome 

itious Leaders to be found, who of dif- 
order are inclined to kindle the ire and of- 
fence of ignorant people. Dux rebme wot, 
facile inventtnr, Saluft. 

Experience hath oft proved, that Men in 
beſt Fortune, and ſuch as eſteem themſelves 
moſt ſecure, even then fall ſooneſt into diſf- 
adventure, becauſe thoſe dangers unfeared 
be as it were contemned, and not re 
garded. 

To enter needleſs dangers, was ever ac- 
counted Madneſs, yet intimes of extream” 
peril and apparent diſtreſs,bold and hazards 
ous attempts are greateſt ſecurity. | 

The divers Adventures which happento 
men, may well inform that much better it 
is, cheifly in Arms, to be governed by Rea- 
ſon the by Fortune. | 

A certain Peace is ever accounted. better 
ſecurity. then ViRory hoped or expected. 

Helior tuiiorgue verta pax quam ſperats 
Midori, £ovs. in ee 
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- || If to. our Proſperity God were pleaſed 
+ | to add the Grace of Wiſdom, we ſhould 
n hy judge not onely of what is paſt, 
- | but alſo of all that can ſucceed hereafter. 
- | KRarclyor never canwe conſider truly of 
-» } worldly proceedings, unleſs firſt we have 
« If felt the- deceits of Fortune. Diſcord ar 
e || Diſſention in any State or City, offers op- 
C {| portunity to ſuch men as are ambitiousto 
| worktheir will : For the humor of Seas 
and Partialiries is ſuch as the weaker FaRi- 
on doth ever chuſe rather to call for aid of 
1 | ſtrangers, then yield to the Dominion of an 
s  Þl adverſe party. | 
- Ancient Cuſtoms may not violently and 
| I ſuddenly. be taken away. Fortune which 
» {| altercth all things, will by little and little 
wear them ont of uſe. 
. | -Tobeoftinfight,and converſe much with 
11 | men, breedeth a kinde of Satiety ; there- 
©} | foreitbehoveth perſons of great eſtate and 
Authority to. be retired , leſt over-much 
> | familtarity honld detrat from the reve- 
- | rence due to honorable Eltate. 

The natures of men not content to live 
according to thgir Fartune and Birth, are 
of all others moſt prone to Envy, becauſe 
they hate the vertue and welfare of all ſuch 

rea 


as 40 eſtimation.abevechem. 
. Greatheedis.to borakon they no Citizen 
2 or 
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or Subje& , be ſuffered 'to aſpire 'to ſuch 

reatneſs, as cannot be forced to obey the 

Fan; and no order there iy - more ne- 

ceſſity, then that eyery man of what quality 

ov may be without reſpe& accuſed -@. 
judged. | Er. 

For conſervation of particular Greatneſs 
and Dignity, there is nothing more noble 
and glorious, then to have felt the force of 
every Fortune. 4; 

It is the quality of wiſe men onely, to 
know how to uſe Proſperity, and never to 
truſt too much to the favors of preſent 
Happineſs. A man well adviſed inhusProf 
perity, beareth not himſelf towards others 
either ,proud or violenc; nor. muſt he be- 
lieve in his own preſent feliciry, for the Day 
knows not what the Night bringeth : He 
onely isto be reputed a man,. whoſe'minde 
cannot be puft up by proſperity, nor deje 
ed by any adverſe Fortune. a ka,” 7 

' Men. of Cholerick, humor - are eaſily 


* 


moved with inſolent Speeches,bu wiſe men 
laugh them to ſcorn. ** © wy 
The way whereby a Prince eſchuesthe 
hate of Subjects, is, Hot x9 take FFotni them 
their Lands or Goods, yet' albeit the hlood 
of ſome few be tainted ,” irileſs'rhe ſame be 
accompanied with Confiſcation Le ih 
Prince is xarely forced"*td*vife )- ir Felttom 
eauſerth him to become odious. 


A 
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A*Ruſe moſt certain it is, that,he who 
commatrids any thing unplealing, muſt by 
ſevere means caufe; it, to be obſerved, and 
who.deſireth to þe obeyed, muſt know how 
tocommand : And he onely knows how to 
command, that doth compare his own.force 
with thoſe that areto obey ; wherein find- 
ing, a-proportion, then. he may-boldly pro- 
ceed, otherwiſe forbear. - - meds, 

In Actions af difficulty great courage is 
to be uſed; and who-ſo compaſſerh any thing - 
by vidiende, cannot:maintain it by.mildneſs, 
nor command: by affability :. He. therefore 
that-is.0f ;nature-ſoft, fhauld do beſt, to re- 
frain all exrraordingry. eqmmands,,,.and in 
matterz-ardinary ungloy. the vertue -of his 
milde fparig ; becauſe.ordinary pynifhments 
are noE imputec. to the Prince, or his- Magi- 


ſtrates, but to the-Laws: and Ordinances of 


Kate: 7, 14 ob (-1 14 ,Dþf 5 
_WhendNeceſlity .,preſſeth, deſperation is 
deemed Wiſdom, and generous mindes do 
not accompt; of,danger , .' becauſe, thoſe at- 
tempis which begin with peril, do-for the 
molt part, end, with glory. 3957346 
He .thag_ endeavors to. be good, among 
many. that -are-evil, .or. will uphold thaf 
which thoſe, labor to-pull down , of Force 
worketh bis own- undoing. All Common: 
wealths alter from-order to diſorder, from 
| L 3 diſorder 
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diſorder ro'order again ; for Nature baving 
made alf worldly things variable, ſo own 
they bave attained their utmoſt perfeQion 
and height, they muſt- deſcend -, fo from 
good they fall back toevil, and from-evil 
rhey return to goo War begers "quiet, 
quiet idleneſs , lleneſs diſorder, diforder 
ruine , likewiſe ruine order, order veriue, 
vertue glory and good forrme, 1" | 

Wiſe men have obſerved, that Ardis were 
before Learning, and Caprairis before Philo- 
ſophers; for good andwell r At- 
mies having gairied witory, eſta reſt 

, whereof the ng of 'Letrers 
and Libera] Sciences enſued, 

That Country deferveth to be fored of all 
men, which loves all men indiffer and 
not that Countrey which —_— he 
beſt part, advanceth a few : Not e& 
fore is to be blamed, if for ſuch cauſche 

defirerather ro abandon then exlibvgce his 
.Countrey. 

3 Commonwealths are Bodies nine ; yet 
have they of Bodies ſimple ſome reſem- 
blance; And as int theſe, many infirmities 
grow, which withous violent Medicines can 
be cured; fo in the other many mif 
chiefs ariſe, which a goed and godly Pati- 


+ ent ſhonld offend to leave uncured, though 
| yur he uſe both force and fire: 
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- Thoſe Wars be moſt juſt which acemoſt * 
neceſſary z and thoſe Arms are moſt merci- 
ful where ao hope of help remains but in 
them onely. . | 

In Actions which promiſe eicher publick 
gory, or private honor, men may be rea- 

nably perſwaded to adventure life and 
living, becauſe great hope there is to die 
with Reputation, or live to recover that 
Peace which War hath conſumed : Buc 
where men are no leſs oppreſſed by inſo- 
lency of Commanders, then by infolency 
of Foes,there is the calamity doubled, and of 


 twaevilsthe danper of War ſeemeth leaſt ; 


for that hath end, the other is infinite. 

Who ſo perſwades himſelf co be no leſs 
eſteemed in evil then goed Fortune, is de- 
ceived : For promiſes made, during diſtreſs 


gre rarely performed, unleſs the fame neced. 
» ſity continue. 


intent of every Prince, or other 
State that makes War, is to inrich himſelf, 
and,impoveriſh the enemy: Neither is 
Vieory. for other occaſions ſought, nor the 
poſſeſſions of the enemy to other end defir'd, 
then to make themſelves mighty, and their 
enemy weak. Jt follows then, that fo oft as 
the vitory impoveriſhes them, or the = 
weaken them, either they paſs or come thort 
of that mark whereat the War was aimed. 
L 4 Ancient 
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| Ancient :and —_ verned Common- 

wealths were wont Th Conquelts to fill 
the Treaſuries with Id and Silver, to give 


Tributes, 'to make Triumphs and Publick 
Feaſts : But in later times the Wars have 
uſed, -fixſt, ro conſume the Treaſure, and 
after impoveriſh the people without afſa- 
ring them from their enemies. 

A Prince or State that leaves promiſes 
unperformed, by reaſon of '\unexpeRed.im- 


any juſt cauſe: or colour why friends ſhould 
abandon therr confederates. 

Where Magiſtrates govern juſtly , Sub- 
jects obey darifully , where private perſons 


pire; there is the Commonwealth bleſſed, 
and the people fortunate. 19 


reward to Soldiers, to ſpare the people om 


pediments, and for no ll intent, ought-not | 
to be blamed : Neither are ſuch accidents- 


grow rich, -and Princes enlarge their Em- 
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CHAP. XXVL 


Maximes of State , or Prudential 
grounds and Polemical Precepts , 
concerning all Eſtates, and forms 
of Policie in times of Peace or War, 
&c. confirmed by [elet# Narations, 
and Hiſtorical Parallels, , 


A LL Cities. and Towns of State are 

bvilded. either by people eneling Ir 
or about the place where they are bujld 
orelſe they are made by ſtrangers; Of the 
firſt are Athexs and Venice , of the other 
Alexandria and Florence. 

The fortune of every City builded, and 
vertue of the builder, appeareth by chojce 
of the place, and quality of Laws : for as 
fertile places occaſion men to be ſlothfull, 
unleſs by good.laws they be forced to labor, 
ſo barrenneſs compells them to indultry, ; 
which reaſon induceth' wiſe men to plant 
habitations in either : Examples of the firſt 
ae Ferrara and Rome, of the ſecond Ragyſe 
and Genoa. 

All Laws whereby Commonwealths are 
governed were either made by ſome one ex- 
; cellent 


in 
ed, 
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cellent man, and at an inſtant z or elſe 
were ordained at ſundry times according 
to ſuch accidents as befel. Example. the laws 
of Sparta made at the beginning Lycorgy), 
the laws of Ree at ſundry times. ._ + ;;;; 
- The government of every City-in time 
becomes corrupt ; Principalicy changeth ip 
to Tyranny : the Optimacy is made wp 
vernment of the people ; and the Popu 
eſtate turns to licencious diforder ; which 
inſtability or alceration moved fome Lay. 
makers to take order that in the government 
of their City there ſhould be a , mixture of 
all three,and was the cauſe that the policy 
of Sparta continned foo years, when the 
popular State of Athens endured nor, one 
handred. ' Example, the laws of Sparta 
_ by Lycurgas, and the Laws of © Arden? 
Solon. | 
Wholo taketh in hand to frame any State 
or government, ought to preſuppoſe that all 
men are evil, and at occaſions will ſhew 
themſelves ſo to be. Example, the envy ofthe 
people of Koywe to the Nobles, and their In- 
folency towards them appeared not ſo long 
as the Kings governd , but the Tarquins 
being baniſhed, opportunity was thereby of- 
ferd that the malice of the one and the 0- 
ther became diſcovered. . 
The divers honors of the Nobility and 
people _ 
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people, the one deſiring to command, the 
other not to —_— the cauſe of conti- 
nyal croubles, unleſs ſome third mean there 


the force of both. Example, The Kings in 
Remeexpulſed forthwith aroſe much muciny, 
and could not be fuppreſt till the 7-ibwm 
Plebis were created -; whoſe authority 
wrought the ſame effet which the Kings 
had done. | : 

Some States endeavor to enlarge their 
dominions, and ſome others labour only 
to maintain that. eſtate they anctiently poſ- 
feſt. Example of the firſt was the City of 
''Rewe, of the ſecond Sparts- 

All States defiring- to live at liberty, 
s 8 thinkfit that every man ſhould be permitted 
' | - to accuſe any Citizen that offendeth, which 
manner of proceeding works two excefient 


- efeR&s- : Firſt that the people nor - 


dare for fear of accuſing to attempt ought 
agairiſt the State ; or if they do, « wi ſhall 
- bepreſently and withour reſpe&t puniſhed. 
Secondly by liberty of accuſing, every man 
hath meanes to utter the offence wherewith 
he can charge others,which he could not,un- 
leſs it were lawfull to take ſuch an ordinary 
courſe, and conſequently be driven to ways 
extraordinary, particular revenge , or cal- 


lingin forreign forces. Example, Deg 
an 


% 


beof more authority then either, to dridle 
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and Appirs, (lauding at Reme, Lyut annine at 
Chinſs, Franciſco Valeri in Florence... ©. 
As accuſations are in every State neceſh. 
ry, ſ6flanders are dangerous, and: worthy 
of puniſhment , the difference' betwixt ac- 
cuſations and ſlanders, \is, that the one. is 
publickly performed. before Magiſtrates, 
with good proofs and Witneſſes to mgigtain 
the truth.of the accyſatzon; but ſlanders are. 
as well publickly performed as-Giſperſed in 
ſecret and places qf,y repair * without, Wit- 
neſs and Jultiicatyion,.ſo as every-man ma 
be {landered; but few are arderihentabed 
Example, e Appin Clawdizs accuſed by L. 
Virginins ; Furina,Camillas, (landered by 
AAanlins C apitolsun. + CTRINL 
The only meanes to ſuppreſs Slander is; 
to give authority to ſome perſons of repute 
to compel -everyſtanderer to become an ac+ 
cuſerg. and if the -accuſation, prove. true, 
then to reward the accuſer; or- at. leaſt nor 
to puniſh him. Example Manliw the flan- 
derer of Camil#s for his untrue information 
puniſhed. - | i} 46 
Arule moſt certain and aſſured it is; that 
every Kingdom and State at the. firſþ well 
framed, or after well informed, doth- take 
the perfetion thereof from the wiſdom of 
ſome excellent man, who. ought not.cobe 


blind though in a matter of great Rags 
; : he 


at 


| | 
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he happily uſeth ſome excraordinaty vio- 
lenc or o_—_ for he that employeth 
force to mendand not'to mar,deſerves com: 
mendation, Example, Rownlns, Lycurgue, 
Cleomenes- 

There lives no manſo fimple/ or wiſe, (0 
wicked or well diſpoſed, but prefers thoſe 
perſons that are praiſable, before thoſe that 
are blamable : notwithſtanding for that well 
near all men are beguiled in diſcerning what 
indeed is good, deerning that honorable 
which. in truth is otherwiſe , they ſuffer 
themſelves either willingly or ignorantly co 
de carried info a courſe which merrits ra- 
ther infamy then commendation. Example, 
every man wiſheth himſelf 75mo/con or 4+ 
gefilaus, rather then D;onyſixs or Phalars , 
rathera 7itm Or Trajan, then Caligula or 
Vitellias. | 

Who reads Hiſtories treating of great 
ARions ſhall perceive that good Princes 
indeed are more ſecure and better defen- 
ded by the love of the People, and _—_ 
of Counſellers, then were they that-enter- | 
tained many Lepions' and Men of War. 
Example, of. .all thoſe Emperors which 


greareſt number were for their vices takeh 
and.ſlain, only Galba atid Per rina% extep- 
ted who were good Emperors. © 


A 
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A Prince of great knowledge both in. 
Armes and Wiſdom ſo firmly. Fetleth the 
foundation of Government, as albeit his 
ſucceſſor be of the leſs vertue, yet may he 
be maintainedeven by the memory of his 
predeceſſor. : but if i it happen that . the 
third Prince prove not more like the wa 
then the ſecond, then all that is paſt goet 
to ruine. Example, The Martial om 
of Rown/us was the cauſe that Nawa might 
Soverne ſafely in peace : which 7'x/{us could 
not have done, had he bin unlike to Rewer 
las ; nor ſhould Bajazet Emperor Of T ark y 
have enjoyed the ſtate of his Father Aſaby- - 
met and left the fame to his poſterity, if 
Selim bis ſon bad not been morelike to his - 
Grandfather.then to Bajezee bis Father. 

The ſucceſſion of _ excellentPrinces, || 
cheifly if they be of long life, works won--, || | 
panning the like is ſeen in Optimacies-- | 

——_ States, where the Governors. || 
ſucceſſively ele&ted be men of great vertue 
and underſtanding Example, The firſt ap- 
peared in Phi/ip of Macedes, and Alex- 
«nder his Son, rhe ſecond in the Conſuls of 
Rome. 

In every State where Soldiers fre not, 
the fault thereof proceeds fromthe Govet- 
nors. Wiſe Princes were therefore wont 
even in times of Peace ©o cauſe warlick ex- 


erciſcs 
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in- ferciſes to be uſed ; for without them the 
poſt warlick nations become not only ig- 
ls Frorant 1n Martial knewledge, bur alſo cfte- 
ie Fninate. Example, Pelopidas  Epamtiactdas 
ls YT bebes, and King T «ll; in Rowe as well 
inpeaceable as troubleſome times uſed ex- 
eciſe of Armes. 

Ng Prince or State well adviſed, hazards 
his whole eſtate apon the yalor of ſome few 
perſons, nor ought to'ſtrength of ſtraight 
places where we Enemy is to paſs. Exam- 
ple, ily King of Rome, & Xeatins King of 
' | 4#6., condiſcended that three of their No- 
'* I bility for either ſide choſen ſhould enter 
Combate, and that Nation which were 
victorious ſhould. command the other. 
Francis theFrench King going to recover 
Lewbardy, was by the .Switzers attended 
into two or three places in the Mountains, 
hoping there to repulſe him, .but the King 
taking another way, puſked ſecurely an 
prevaild. 

Every State well governed doth. reward 
men of good merit, and puniſh all offenders ; 
and ifany perſon of good deſert ſhall wil- 
fully de a delinquent, che ſame man ought 
notwithſtanding bis former ſervice, be pu- 
nifht, Example, The fame Heratis that in 
Combat gained the viRagy againſt the 
Albani, baving infplently flain his _=_ 

| cr, 
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ſiſter, was notwithſtanding his egregioy 
A& and the freſh memory thereof, calle 
into triall of his life, and with great dif 
culty obtained pardon: and Manlix who 
had with great glory ſaved the Capitol, 
for moving ſedition in Rome, was after from 
the ſame caſt down headlong. 

Every wiſe man having performed any 
great ſervice to his Prince or Country, 
ought ro be content with ſuch recormpence 
as it ſhall pleaſe the Prince or Country to 
beſtow : meaſuring the ſame arcordinþ 
to the Power of the giver, and not the 
merit of him that receiverh. Example; 
Horatins Cecles for having loſt his hand in 
defence of the bridge of Rome, 'and Matix: 
Scevola ſuffering his hand te be burnt for 
his attempt ro kill King Por/enng, werere- 
warded with a ſmall portion of Land; antl 
Manlins that defended the Eapitob from 
the Galleys, had no greater reward then a 
little meaſure of meale. | 

Ingratitnde is a . vice ſo natural and 
Comtnon, as not only private perſons, but 
Princes and States alſo either through co- 

 Vetouſnes of ſuſpition are therewith, infeR- 

ed. Example, Yeſpafiex proclamed ' Empe- 
ror, was chiefly ' aided by Axtonins Pri- 

»w, and by his helpe prevailed againſt Y+- 

/im2;1n reward of which ſervice Y2/peſias 


removed 
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removed'him from the eommand of: his Ar- 
my and-gave that honor to Autjanxs: Con 
ſalvo Ferranoe-having [taken the. Kingdom | 
of Naples. from the |Frexch,, was firit” re- 
mov'd ftrom his Command of the Caftles and 
Soldiers,and in therehdibrought intd” Spain 
where in diſgrace heended his life -Col/ats- 
1 Targuinizs Whowitdthe aide 6f Byut xcs 
ſupprefledithe ,7arq ui of Rome, andwith 
him Pab.YValerizs werebamiſht formorother 
cauſe bur'for being of the hame of 7,ayqu3n; 
theother :becauſe he'built a houſe:upo 
mount Ceo. 10067705 ER Wye 457 
All Errors that great:Captains/'commir; 
are either wilfull or ignorant, rowards the 
one and the other of which offendersto-uſe 
preater lenity thenthe' quality of thejroffen- 
ces deſerves; ſeemerhineceſſary : for men of 
honor. ſuffer nought by the infamy which 
evill ſervice:.doth bring. 1t-is alſo to be _. 
conſidered'that a great Captain being cury- 
bred with many cares, cannot proteed ir 
his actionscouragiouſlly if be ſtand in daily 
doubt ro:be puniſht for every. error.thar 
hapneth-» Example, Sergizes and Viryiuing 
were - before Yes, the- one - part 'of the 
Army on the one ſide of the City, the other 


not fat froin the place: Sergius being afſavÞ 


ted by the'Fali{c; was not aided by Virgin- 
, neither would he require his help, fuctt 
M Was 
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was the enyy the one bare to the othee ; 
and conſequently their offence is wilkul an] 
worthy of capital: puniſhment, Likewiſe 
when Yarro by his ignorance, received an 
overthrow by Hannibal at Canxe, hewss 
nevertheleſs pardoned and hogorably wel, 
comed home by the whole Senate. 
Whenſoever an inconvenience 8riſeth 
within or without the State, -it ſeems are 
ſolution more ſure to difſemble the knewing 
thereof, then to ſeek by fudden violenceto 
fuppreſs it. Example, Co/me de Adedicer 
having gained extraordinary reputationin 
Florence,the Citizens imagined, that to. ſuffer 
the fame to increaſe, was and 
therefore they bandſhed him : © Which 
_ - twmegosss we 
of Coſmo, be , as the 
the ", <2 aprons: hom. in 
Prince of that City. The like hapned in 
Fome, where Ceſar for his vertue , mneh 
admired and follewed, became afterwards 
to be feared ; and they that feared, not con 
ſidering their force to be inferior to the 
wer Of (e/ar, endeavoring to oppreſs 
im, were the occaſion of his greater 
Slory. | 
- Inevery Republick, an exceſfive. Autho- 
rity given to one. or two perſons for long 
tzme, proveth dangerous, cheifly _ 
me 
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fame is not reſtrained. Example, The Dita» 
twrihip given to Ceſar for life, was an oc- 
caſion to opprefs the Liberties of the R+- 
viaus. - The ſartie effe&t was before that cemhe 
lixe to follow the Decemvirere, by ſuffering 
eAppixe Clauding to prolong the tithe of hug 
Digaity. | 

The Ambition of Men is ſuch, as rarely 
they will obey. when formerly they have 
commanded ; neither do they ay a> 
cept of mean Office, having defore face in 
higher place z Yet. the Cirizens of well. 
governed States, did not refuſe as well to 
obey as command. E , The-viſtory 
the Romans obcained againit the Yerewes, 2, 
Fabins was lain, baving the year before 
deen Conſul : - Nevertheleſs he then ferved 
in meaner place under C. axle, and 
-w Fabixs his own Brother then Con 
There is nothing more ſtrange, yet by 
experience ——_— true, That men in  « 
verſe Fortune. be much grieved, and in pro- 
ſperiry alſo difcontented ; which is the 
reaſon , that not being forced to fight for 
neceſlity , they will nevertheleſs contend 
for Ambition ;' and that humor doth as well 
poſſeſs thoſe that live aloft, as others whom 
Fortune holdeth down.Example, The people 
of Rexee having by the Authority of the Tr5- 

M 2 


bunes 
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buxes obtained to' make themſelves ſecars 
from oppreſtiotr'of the Nobility, forthwith 
required, That the Honor and: Office of State 
might. be © alſo imparted unto them. ..The |} * 
like Ambition moved them to have their i} 
part of 'Lands by -force of Lex Agragia, || © 
which was at laſt the overthrow of the Ro- 

man liberty. T01641 2 $67" 

'It ſeemeth that people diſpleaſed with 

ſome Innovations hapned'tn the State, do 
ſometime without juſt Reaſons. complain of 
thoſe that govern : Not unlike to a fick man 
who deemeth that the Phyfician, not the 
Fever, 1s the,cauſe of his grief. Example, 
The people of: Rowe were perſwaded 'that 
the Ambicion-of Conſuls, was the cauſe of 
continual'War., therefore-required that no 
more Conſuls ſhould be ;'yer-werethey con 
rent that certain Tribxye;ſhould command 
with like Authority, ſo was nothing altered 
inthe Government but the Governors title, 
which alone did content them. 

-* Nothing can corrupt andalter the nature 
of man ſo-much, or ſo. ſoon: as the immo- 
derate defireof Honor ; 'inſo much as men 
of honelt mindes and vertuous inclinations 
areſomerimes by Ambition; drawn to abule 
that goodneſs whereunto they are inclined, 
Example, «eAppixs Clandins baving lived 
long an enemy to the Multitude, hoping by 
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The Capinet-Conncit.. 
their aid to continue his Authority of the. 
Decemvirs in Rome , became their Friend, 
and disfavored the factions of. greatmen. 
Likewiſe ©. Fabixs a man of ſingular ver- 
tue, being alſo called to that dignity by. 
Appire ſelf, adulterated his nature.jand be- 
came ltke unto him. | | 

Seldom or never.is any people diſcontent- 
ed without juſt cauſe, yet if happily they 
be asked whereof their offence proceedeth,, 
many times for want of ſome. fit man to, 
pronounce their grief, they ftand lent. 
Example, The Romans at the death of Y;r- 
ginia, were gathered together armed upon 
Mount $ acre.and being asked by the Senate, 
for what cauſe they ſo did > no anſwer was. 
made, until Virgiio Father of the Virgin 
had procured, that twenty of the Tribunes 
might be made to be as head of the p:ople,. 
and confer with the Senate, 

A great Folly or rather meer Madneſs it 
ſeemeth to deſire any thing, and tell before- 
hand that the end and purpoſe of the de- 
ſfireisevil.; for thereby he ſheweth reaſon 
why it ought not to be granted. Example, 
The Romgny. required of the Senate .that 
Appizes and the reſt, þf the Decemvirs ſhould 
be delivered into their hands, being deter- 
mined to burn them all alive. 

- The, firſt paxt, of their, reque% ſeemed 
M 3 reaſonable 
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fixro poyerh, the beſt equrſe is to' confer 


The Cabinet Council, 
reafonable, but the end thereof unreafon- 
able. Fo | Ong 
- Acourſe very dangerous it is in all Stare 
by continual _—_———_ puniſhing, to 
hold the SubjeR 'in doubt 'and daily fear: 
For he that ſtands always Jooking for-ſome 
trouble, becomerh careleſs and apt-to g& 
rempt innovation. Example; The Decemviri 
being oppreſt , tbe Tribunes authoriſed in 
their place, endeavored daily to call-in 
queſtion the moſt part of the Decexovini, 
and many other Citizens alſo ,” whereof 
great inconveniences aroſe, and much dat 
ger would haveenſued, had not a Decrec 
opounded by Af. Dxillizs been made 
2 for one year po Reman Citizen 
be accuſed. . » 4060 
Strange it is to fee how men in ſeek 
their own ſecurity, lay the injuries whi 


they fear upon other men; as nt 
were necefſary , either to dogs wn 
fended, Example, The Rewars among theme 
ſelves,united and ftrong, always endeavored 
to Fa ora rvaer , yg —_— like- 
W1 | | ey were © trong, 
bored to eppreſs the people :' Which hy- 
= werg the cauſe of - continua} trou- 
' To make eſtimation and choice of men 
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in particular ; otherwiſe ic might be ima 
oined, ay + the Multitude or meaner 
rope, hey ng the greateſt number, 
= be found be perks Ons of more per- 
n, Example, The people of Rome de 
firing thar the Conſulſhip might be given 
among them as men of moſt merit, did by 
all means endeavor to obcain that honor ; 
bur being come to elefion, and every mans 


verttie particuharly conſidered, there could 


nt be among the Multitude onely one 


found fit for fo preat a place; and there- 


fote che people themſelves conſented , 
rs the dignity ſhould {till remain as ic 


ſwade a Multitude to any enter: 


priſe 1s eaſie, if that which. is perſuaded, * WY 


doth promiſe either -profit or honor , = 
oft under that prew'3.g apparence fies hid 


-loſs of difadva Example, The Roways 


perſwading themſelves te the tow pro 
ar, 


 ceeding of Fabius Maxinim in the 


was both chargable and cowardly,required, 


Thar the General of the Horſe might dire& 
the War , which courſe had ruined Rome, 


if the 'wiftom of 'F «bins had not beet. 


Likewiſe when H.44 
raigned it fraly, 9 one M. (tartnins Tevals, 


2 man\ of baſe Es ſore 
repute, EG x 


he with ſocks yo 


_— *\'5 


al had divers yeats. 
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luntiers:as would follow him,might have au- 
tharity .to-fight, be would within few days 
deliver Hannibal either alive or dead: Which 
offer was by the Senate accounted rafh, |yert 
for fear to. offend the people, granted, 
and Pexnls with his Soldiers was; Cut. in 
PICCeS; ... - a 1 
To appeaſe-a Mutiny or Tumult in any 
Camp or City, there is. no means more 
ſpeedy or ſucceſsful, then if. ſom? perſen of 
great quality and reſpe& , preſent him{elf 
to the people, and by his wiſdom lay before 
them the damage of their Diſcords, per- 
ſwading ther» to Peace and Patience., Ex- 
ample, The faRion of the Frareſchi and Ar- 
ratiati in Florence; the one ready to aſſault 
the other. Franciſco Soderins Biſhop. of 
V.terra in his Epiſcopal Habit, went: be- 
tween the parties and appeaſed them : Alſo 
Count Egremont by the Authority of his 
wiſdom and preſence, ſuppreſt a great mu- 
Liny in Antwerp between the Martiniſts and 
Papiſts.. -. 3: +4 Fol 0's 

A people corrupted; do rarely or.never 
obſerve any Order or. Ordinance, unleſs by 
force of. ſome Princes,poyer. they he there: 
to inforced., but where the Mulcitude is jn- 
corrupt and religious, alf things are done 


. - zuſtly, and without compuliion. Example, 


© Camilw at the viBory againſt the Urient, 


vowed 
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owed that the tenth part of the pillage 
ſhould be offered to «polio ; but the Senate 
ſuppoſing that the people would not conſent 
to ſo great a Contribution, ſtudied to dif- 
pence with that vow, and to pleaſe Apolly 
and the people alſo by ſome other means : 
Whereat the people ſhewed themſelves 
openly offended, and willingly gave no leſs 
then the ſum formerly decreed. When the 
Free-Cities of Germany are occalioned to 
make money for any Publick Service, the 
Magiſtrates impoſe One or two in the hun- 
dred on every City, which done, every one 
is ſworn to lay down ſo much as in his own 
Conſcience he isable; and he with his own 
hand, no other witneſs being preſent, calt- 
eth the money into a Coffer prepared for 
the purpoſe ; which he-would not, if his 
own Conſcience did not inforce him. 

When any extraordinary occaſion hap 
pens toa City or Province, ſome prodigt- 
ous voice is heard, or fome marvellous 
ſights are ſeen. Before T. Gracchus General 
of the Roman, Army was betraid by Flavs- 
in Lucan, the AruFices diſcovered two 
Serpents eating the Entrails of the Beaſts 
ſacrificed ; which done}, they vaniſhed: 
which viſion as they divined,prognoſticated 
the Generals death : Likewiſe F. Sawanar 
rola foretold the coming of King Chonl 

the 
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the Eight into Jraly : And 24. Sediginy fl an 
when the Gals firit came towards Remy, 
informed the Senate he heard a voice much | & 
Jonder then any mans, crying aloud, Gai | c 
Verninnt. P 
' Themulcirude of baſe people is naturally } F 
audacious and-apt to innovation; yet ur || a 
leſs they be directed by ſome perſons of Re |] * 
putation and Wiſdom, rarely do they joyn | 1 
in any action of great import. Example, | 
The Roways when their City was takeri and 
fackt by the Gals, went to Yeo with deters 
mination to dwell there : The Senate in: 
formed thereof, commanded that upon 
preat pain, every Citizen ſhould return to 
Rowe , whereat the people at firſt mocked , 
but when every man particularly within 
himſelf conſidered his own peril, all in 
ow determined to obey the Mag+ 
tes. 

In the employment of Men for Service, 
neither Age nor Fortune ought fo much to 
be regarded as Vertue , for yong men ha- 
ving made tryal of their valor, ſoon become 
aged , and thereby either unapt or unable 
to ſerve: Therefore well-governed Conv .. 
monwealths, preferred Military Vertue be- 
fore any other refpet. Example, Yaltrim 
Ceyrvinnes with others 'made Confut the 
Three and twentieth year of his age, 
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triumphed in his 

No wiſe or well adviſed qo 
State Will undertake without exceffive For- 


ces to invadett.e Dominions of any other 


Prince, unleſs he aſſure himſelf of ſome 
Friends there to bea Mean, and as it were 
a Gate to prepare his paſſage. Example, 
The Romans by aid of the Sapuntines en- 
tred Spary , the e,/£tols cal them inro 
Greece, the Hediai into France : Likewiſe 
the Paleologs incited the Turk to come into 
Thrace; and Ludevieus Sforzs accafioned 
Charls the French King to come into 
Hhiaby. 
rd Republick deſirous to extend the 
bounds thereof, muſt endeavor to be fully - 
furniſhed with Inhabitants, which may de 
done both by Love and Force : Love 1s 
gained by fairing ſtrangers to inhabit the 
City ſecurely; and Force compels people 
to come thither, when other Cities and 
Towns near at hand be demoliſhed or de» 
faced : And impoffible it is without this 
order of proceeding, to enlarge any City 


. or make the ſame of greater power. Ex- 


ample, The Romans to enlarge their City 
demoliſhed 4/ba, and many other Towns, 
and therewith alſo entertained all ſtrangers 
courteoully ; So as Rome grew to ſuch great- 


neſs , that the Ci ly could arm Six 
City pnely mas 


- -a 
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hundred and forty. thouſand men , byt 
Sparta or Athens could never exceed Twen- 
ty thouſand, for that Lycarguhad inhibit: 
ed the acceſs of {trangers. % 

A. Commonwealth .that conſumes moxe 
Treaſure in the War , then it. profits. in 
Victory, ſeems to have rather hindred then 
honored or inriched, the State... A wiſe 
Captain therefore in his ations, ought as 
well to profit the Republick, as t0:gain to 
himſelf glory. Example, the Conſuls.of 
Rome did ſeldom deſire Triumph, unleſs they 
returned from the War loaden -with Gold, 
Silver, and other rich ſpoils fit to be deliver, 
ed into the Common Treaſury. - - 

All Foreign Wars with Princes qr. other 
States taken in hand, be either - for Ambuti- 
on or Deltre of glory, oreclle for neceſlicy, 


Examples, the Remans for their Ambition, 


conquered many Nations, with intent onely 
to have the obedience of the people; yet 
did they ſuffer chem to hold poſſeſſion of 
thar Houſes, and ſotnetimes they were per- 
mitted to live onely with their old Laws. 
Likewtſe Alexander the Great endeavored 
to ſuppreſs many Princes for his glory, but 
did not diſpoſſeſs the people; _nor. kill 
them. | EI 

Otherwiſe. it is where a whole. Nation, 
inforced by Famine qr Fury of War, abagr, 


ers don- | 
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don their.own age! lings; and are forced to 
inhabit elſwhere. * Example, The G«ths and 
other people 'of the North invaded the Ro 
man Empire, and many, other Provinces, 

whereof their alteration of names did en-: 
ſue; as I/yria now called $S{[avonia: Rnglens 
formerly named Britain. 

A'common conceit and faying it is, That 
Money  makes-the War ſtrong, and is the 
force and- ſinews thereof ;- as though he 
_ hath moſt Treaſure, be alſo niolt migh- 

. but experience hath apparently ſhewed 

— Example After the death of 
Alexander, King of Mactdon, a multitude 
of Gals went, into Greece, and being there 
arived , ſent certain Ambaſſadors to the 
King, who-ſuppoſiog. ro make them afraid 
of his power., ſhewed them his treaſure , 
which wrought a contrary effet ; for the 
Gals before deſirous of Peace , reſolved 
then to continue the War, -1n a hope co win 
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us wh Fame then Effet, and onſejuct y 
deceiverh all thoſe that in ſurh Amity 200 
| Con hdence- 
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Conhdence. Example, 
ing affaulred by the —_— Naples and 
che Pope, prayed aid of the French King, 
who being far diſtant, could not in time 
fuccor them ; and the Cedicins deſiring aid 
of the Capxani againſt the Semnits, 4 peo 
ple of no force, were deceived. x 
_ APrince whoſe people is well armed and 
trained, ſhall do better to attend his enemy 


at home, then by invaſion to peers 


Countrey : But fach Princes whoſe Sub 


are difarmed, had need to hold — 


aloof. Example, The Romans, and in 


age the Swiſſer, being well armed, mayat- 


tend the War at home; bur: the Foer o 

wer; and ltaliens being not ſo well 

ed, didever uſe to ſeek the enemy. © 
The Plurality of Commanders in equat 


Authority, is for the moſt part occaſonof- 


ſlow proceeding in the War. Example , 
Aer time in Rexze created four 
Tribani Militeres with authority of Cor 
fuls, viz. 7. Puintw after his Conſulſhip, 
( ajues Faris, M. Poſthummus, and A. (+ 
nelixs (aſſms, amongſt whom aroſe ſo much 
diverſity and contrariety of opinion , as 
nothing could be done till their authority 
ceaſed, and AM. e/£Emylhu made Dicta- 
tor 


1 A Victory obtained by any great Cap- 
rain 
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tain with the Authority: of his Princes 
Commiſtion, Counſel, and DireQions, 
ought ever -to be imputed rather to che 
wiſdom of the Prince, then the valor of 
the Captain: Which made the Emperors of 
Rome to permit no Captains (how great ſo- 
ever his viRtories were) to Triumph, as be- 
fore that time the Conſuls had done; and 
even in thoſe days a modeſt refuſal of Tris 
nmph was commended. Example, 27. F ul 
vixe having gained a preat victory againſt 
the Taſcans, was both by the conſent of 
the Senate and people of Rowe, admitted ro 
Triumph ; but the refuſal of that Honor 
proved his greater glory. 

Al they that from private eſtate have 
aſpired to. Principality, either by Force or 
Fraud be come thereunto , unleſs the ſame 
degiven,or by inheritance deſcended : Yec 
it israrely fecn, that Force alone prevatlerh, 
but Fraud without Force oft- times ſufficeth. 
Example, 4gatbocles by ſuch means became 

of Syracnſa; Jobn Geltazzo by abu- 
ling his Uncle: Barnebs, gained the Domi- 
ne0n of Zowbardy ; and Cyrar circumven- 
ted [yaxares his Mothers Brother, and by 
that craft aſpired to greatneſs. / 

Sudden Reſolutions are always danger- 
cus; and no leſs pecil enſueth of ſlow and 
doubtful delays, Example, When Hiwooſ 


The Cabinet» Countil,' © 
Prince of Syracuſe. died, the : War even 
then being in great heat hetween the Re- 
mans and Carthaginians, they of Syracy(; 
conſulted, whether it were better to follow 
the Fortune of Rome Or Carthage. In which 
doubt, - they continued until Apeflonides a 
cheif Captain of S1racn/a laid before them, 
that ſo long delay: would make them hated 
both of Romans and Carthaginians, .Like- 
wiſe the Florentings . being | by » Lewis the 
Twelfth required to give his Army paſſage 
towards Naples ,” muſed fo long upon an- 
ſwer', that he became their enemy , and 
they forced to reeover his favor full 
dearly. WI OTE! S 

To govern a State.is nothing elſe but to 
- take ſuch order as the Subjects may-not; or 
ought not offend , _ which may be done; 


either by removing from :them all meansto' 
diſobey, -or by affording them fo great fa- 
vors,as reaſonably they,ought not to:change 
their Fortune, for the mean courſe proveth 


dangerous. . Example, .the Latins beingby 


the valor of (amil/us- overcome ,! yeelded. 


themſelyes to endure what puniſhment it 
pleaſed the Romans to inflict ,  . «ot 
An ingenious and magnanimous. anſwer 
being made unto wiſe Magiſtrates, doth ofc 
| Obtain both Pardon, afid Grace, ; Example; 
When the Privernates kad rebelled , and 


were 
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were by force conſtrained to return to the 
obedience of the Romany, they ſent certain 
of the City unto Rive ro delire pardon; 
who being brought before the Senate, one 
of the Senators asked the Privernares, what 
puniſhment themſelves did think they had 
deſerved : The fame, quoth they, which 
men living in freedom, think they are wor. 
thy of. Whereto the Conful thus replied, 
nid fi penam remittimnus ? Onalem nos 
pacem vobiſcum habituros ſperemus ? The 
Privernates anſwered, $i bonam dederitis, 
& fidel:. ms & perpetnam : Si malam, baud 
diuturnam, Which anſwer was thought to 
proceed from generous men, and therefore ' 
they were not onely pardoned , but alſo 
honored and received into the number of 
the Rows 1n Citizens. 

All Caſtles, Fortrefſes, and Places of 


ſtrength, be made for defence either againſt ' 


the enemy or SubjeR : 1nthe firſt caſe chey 
are not neceſſary, in the ſecond dangerous. 
For thereby the Prince may art his pleaſure 
take occaſion to inſult. .upon the Subje& , 
when much more ſeemly he might ſettle his 
eſtate upon the love and good affetion of 
Men, Example, The Caſtle of Milan made 
by Duke Frenci/co 5 forzs, incited his Heirs 


to become infolent, and conſcquenthy they 


became odious , which: was alſo the cauſ- 
WES char 
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that ſo ſoon as thar City was aſſaulted, the 
enemy with facility did poſſeſs it, 

That Prince or Patentate- which buildy 
his Severity rather upon the truſt he hath 
in Fortreſſes, then the love of Men, ſhall be 
deceived : For no place is ſo ſtrong, ascan 
Jong defend ir ſelf, unleſs by ___ and aid 
of Men it be in time pf neceſſity ſuccored. 
Example, Pope 7#/io having drawnthe Ber. 
t5voli out of Bologna, built there a ſtrong 
Caſtle; the Governor thereof robbed the 
people, and they therewith grieved, in; a 
ſhort time rook the Caſtle: from him, ' So 
after the revolt of Genoa, Lews the Twelfth 
came to the recgvery thereof, and builded 
there the ſtrongeſt Fortification of Jraly , 
as well for fite as the circumſtances inex- ' 
pugnable. Nevertheleſs the Citizens rebel- 
led, and within {xteen moneths the French 
were forced to yield the Caſtle and Govern 
ment to Oftavis Fragoſa: | | 

To build Forts upon places of firength, 
either for defence of our own, or to. hold 
that which is taken-from-others, bath ever: 
proved to ſmall -purpoſe. Example, The 
Re<mans baving ſuppreſt the Rebellion of 
the Latins and Privernates ; albeit they 
were people Warlike,and lovers of Liberty ; ' 
yet to keep them: Subjze& ,, built there no 
Caſtles, norptber places fortified: And the! 
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Laced» monians did not onely forbear to 
fortihe the Towns they conquered, bur 
alſo; left their cheif City of Sparta un- 
walled. | 

The neceſſity or uſe of Fortification, is 
onely upon Frontires or ſuch principal pla- 
ces where Princes make rheir Habitation , 
tothe end the fury of ſudden affauilts ray 
beſtaid, and time for ſuccor- entertained : 
Otherwiſe, example, the Caſtle of Millan 
being made td hold the State in obedience, 
could not ſo do either for the houſe of Sfor- 
240r France. Gnide Vbaldo, Duke of Velin, 
driven from his Dominion by C#ſar Forgia, 
ſo ſoon as he recovered his Cotintrey,cauſed 
all the Forts to be demoliſhed : For by ex- 
perience he found the love of Men was the 
ſureſt defence, and that Fortifications pre- 
vailed no feſs againſt him then for him. 

The cauſes of Diviſion and Faction in, 
every Commonweal proceed moſt common- 
ly of Tdlenefs and Peace, and that which 
uniteth, is Fear and War, Example, The 
Vejents arid Elinſcs having intellrgence of 
by concention between the Nobility and 

cope of Rome , thought that a'tit oppor- 
tunity to oppreſs the one and the other; 
But the Romans informed of ſuch art inten» 
tion, appeaſed all Domeſtick anger, ard 
by the. Valor of their. Arms conducted by 
wh =>. o - N 2 | "R 
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Gn. Manlius and 2M. Fabius defeated 
Enemies Forces. 7. 

The means to uſurpe an eſtate disjoyated 
. 1s firſt before Arms be taken, to become as 
. it were anArbitrator or a friend indifferent, 
and after Arms be taken, then to ſend mo- 
derate aid to the weak ſide, as well ro en- 
tertain the War between the FaQtians, as 
alſo to conſume the ſtrength both &f the 
one, and the other, yet in no wiſe to em. 
ploy any. great forces, for thereby either 
party may diſcover the intents to ſuppref 
them. Example, The City of P;fas« fallen 
into diviſion, the Florentines took occaſion 
ſometimes to favor the one, and ſome times 
the other, that inthe end both ſides weary 
of the War, veluntarily yeilded to their 
devotion. Philippe Viſcount, hoping ſund 
rimes by occaſion of Faction to ongrch 
the FlÞ»rextiner, did often aſſault them with 
great forces, which was the cauſe that they 
became reunited; and conſequently the 
Duke deceived of his expeRation 

A great Wiſdom it is to refrajn Oppro- 
briousand Injurious ſpeech : for as neither 
the one nor the other can any whit («e- 
creaſe the Enemies force, ſo doth it move 
him to greater hate, and more deſire to 
offend. Example, Gabides a General of 
the Perfoans having long belieged Ayia, 

| | became 
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becarne weary, and preparing to abandon 
the enterpriſe, raiſed his Camp, which they 
of the Ciry beholding, began co revile the 
Perſians, and from the Walls reproved 
them of Cowardiſe which undiſcreet 
words ſo highly. offended G:bides, as there- 
upon he reſojved to. continue rhe ſiege , 
and within few daies whn the City. Tiberins 
Gracchus appointed Capraiti of tertain 
bands of men, whom-for 'want' of other 
Soldiers the Remans entertained, proclamed 
in his Catnp,that no man upon pain vf dearh 
ſhould -concumelioully call afiy Soldier 
ſlave, either in earneſt or jeſt. Naz face 


\ tit aſper# quando nimium ex vero !raxeve, 


acrem ſui memoriam relinguine; "Likewiſe 
Alexander the (ry having conquered 
well near all the Eaſt, brought his forces 
before Tyre, they fearing Alexanders fury, 
offered upon honorable conſiderarions to 
yeild him obedience, only requiring; that 
neither he nor any of his forces ſhould enter 
the City, which motion after four Moneths 
Alexander acceprted,'and ſo ſ18aihed by his ; 
Ambaſſador who arriving in Tyre was by 
the proud Citizens flaig, whereat. A/exan= 
der | box into Choler and being ready to 
forſake the ſiege, ſtaid his forces, and in the 
end ſacked the City and pat che people to 
the ſword, | 
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A Prince orany other State being aſſaulted 
by an Enemy of far more puiſſance then hin- 
{e|f,0ught not to refuſe any honorable com- 
politions, chiefly when they are offered; 
for no conditions can be ſo baſe, but ſhall 
in ſome ſort.turn- to the advantage and ho- 
nor of him that accepts them. Example, 
Anne 1512. Certain. Flerentines procured 
great. forees of Fpanzjards to come thither, 
as well to.repoſeſs the Adedics then baniſht, 
as alſo to ſack the City , * protniſing that {6 
ſoon asthe Army of Spgix,did cofne into the 
Florentine dominion, the faction of 
Meaics would be ready armed to- receive 
them, But the Spaniards being come, -found 
no forcesatall to joyn with them, andthere- 
fore wanting victual, offered..com ooo 
The Flrentizes finding the Enemy ditrefled 


grew infolpns and refuſed peace, whereof 


ollowed.the loſs, of. Prarg,and many, other 
Igconveniencies, The like happened to them 
of Tree, nakefore.- '.:-.. +1 

_ The denial or delay of Juſtice defired 
19 revenge of 1njuries either publick or pri- 
vately offered, is a thing. very dangerous to 
every Prince or other State, for that the 
party injured doth oft.by indire&; meanes 


. though with hazard of his copatry and him- 


ſelf ſeek ſatisfaction : Example, the com- 
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i; who ſent Ambaſſadors in favor of the 
Tofſa»i,not being heard, nor any puniſhinenc 
inflicted upon them for fighting againſt the 
Law of Nations,was the cauſe that the Gals - 
were offeaded with the States, whereof 
followed the ſack of Rome; and the delay of 
Juſtice ih Philip of Macedow, for not re- 
venging the inceſtuous oppreſlion of «,Fr+a- 
Ins tO Panſanias, was the motive to murther 
that King, | j 

Whoſo endeavors the alteration of any 
State , muſt of neceflity proceed. with all 


ſeverity, and leave ſome memorable. exam. 


ple to- thoſe that ſhall impunge the Ordi- 
hance-of Governinent newly fetcled, Ex- 
ample, whon 7 unix. Brutus had by his great 
valor- baniſht the T axquins, and {worn the 
People; that no King ſhould ever raign in 
Rowe : within ſhort time after, many young 
Nobles; among whom was Brarne fon, im- 
patient of. the equaliy'of the new govert- 
ment ,; conſpired to. recall the Targarns ; 
but Brute thereof informed, cauſed his 
own ſon-not only to be eondemned to dearth; 
but was himſelf preſentat the execution. 
As bealth and ſoundneſs of the hands, 


legs, and other ourwaxd members cannox 


continue life, unleſs the heart and vital ſpi- 
rits within be ſtrong and firm , ſo foruh- 
cations and Frontier-defences do not pre- 
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vail, unleſs the whole Corps of the King= 
-dom and People be well armed : Exam 
when the Emperor came into 7ea/-, and had 
with ſome difficulty paſt the confines of the 
Venetians welnear without reſſfance, his 
army marcht to // ences, and might doubtleſs 
have poſſeſt the Ciry, had ir not been de- 
 fended with water. Likewiſethe Engliſh in 
their aſſault of Fraxce, excepting a few en 
counters on the Frontires, found no puiſſant 
reſiſtance within the Realm. And Anxo 
1513 they forced allthat State, andthe ol 


himſelf to tremble, as oft before they had-: 


done, but contrariwiſe the Romans knowing 
that life lay in the hearc, ever held the body 
of their Scare ſtrongeſt : forthe nearer the 
enemy approacht Rewve , the better they 
found 


the Countrey - armed and defend. 


Thedefire to command ſoveraipgnly is of 
ſo great force, as doth not only work in 


thoſe that are in expeRation of principa- 


lity, but alſo in them that have no titleac all.- 


Example,this appetite moved the wifeof 7 :- 
quinine Priſcus contrary to: all natural duty 
ro incite her husband ro murder her own 
Father S$erviz, and poſſeſſe his Kingdom, as 
being perſwaded it were much more hono- 
rable tobe a Queen thento be the daughter 
of a King, += i 
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The violation of arcient Laws, Orders, 
andCuſtoms, under which people have longs 
time lived, is the chief and only cauſe 
whereby Princes hazard their Eſtate and 
Royal Dignity. Example albeit the deflow. 
ring of Lacrece was the occaſion, yet was it 
not the cauſe that moved the #oman: to take 
arms againſt T9rqs4» ; for he having before 
that fact of Sextzs his Son, governed Ty- 
rannically, and taken from the Senate all 
Authority, was become odious both to the 
Senate, Nobility, and People, who finding 
themſelves well governed,never ſeek or wiſh 
any other liberty or alteration. 

A Prince that delires' to live ſecure from 
conſpiracy, hath cauſe rather co fear thoſe 
on whom he hath beſtowed over great riches 
and honors, then thoſe whom he hath great- 
| +026, 7 they want meanes to of- 

nd, the other have many opportunities to 
doit, Example, Perenyine the Prime favo- 
Tite of Commedw the Emperor conſpired his 
death. Plaxtianus did the like to Severmw,and 
Sejanus OT 5berius;for being advanced to fo 
great honors, riches, and Officesas nothing 
' remained deſirable but the Imperial ticle,they 
conſpired againſt the perfons of their Sove- 
raigns in hope of the dignity , bur in che 
end they endured that puniſhment which to 
a diſloyalcy and ingratitude appertgin= 
ech. An 


1% 
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. An Army which wants Experietiee; :atbeit 
the Captain be.expert, is not greatly 19 be 
feared, neither ought ar» Army of well traind 
Soldiers to be much eſteemed, whoſe: Captain 
is ignorantExample,Ca/ar £0ing tMod4frity 
againſt Afranins and Petrews whoſerarmy 
was full of old Soldiers, fatd he feared'theg 
little , Quia ibat ad exercitum fine: duce 
Contrariwife, when he went to Pbar/alia to 
encounter Pompey, hefatd; 1ba ad dncen 
ſont aXorcitn. ; 10121; 
A Captain-General commanding an Army 
ought rather tg pgoverne with curtehe and 
mildneſs, then With over-much auſterity and 
ſeverity. . Example, Q. and Appin Cllandi- 
s being Conſuls, were. appointedto: govern 
the War: To Q. was allotted one. Army 
which. ſerved very. dutifully; but Appimd 
commanding the other with great. crueity, 
was by his Soldiers-unwillingly obeyed, 


 Neveriheleſs Tacirms feems of contrazy 


opinion, ſaying, Plas pena quam obſequinm 

valtt. - - | 
Therefore to reconcile . theſe different 
Conceits, I ſay,that a General having. power 
to command men, either they are contede- 
rates or. Subjects : H confederates or vo- 
luntaries, he may not proceed to eatreant 
puniſhment , if Subjefts, and his power aÞ- 
Jolute, they may be gaverncd othierwile x 
| yeh 
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yet with fuch reſpe& , as the inſolence of 


the General inforce not che $q{diers tq bate 
him. | | A 48-4 
Honor may ſometime be £0 as well by 
the loſs as: gaining of victory. _ Eyery 
man knoweth glory is due to the Victor, 
and we deny'not the fame priviledge tothe 


vanquiſhed, being able to make proof-ther - 


the loſs proceeded not from. his defaulc. 
Neither is i diſhonorable to violate;thoſe 
promiſes whereto the neceſlicy -ox difad- 
vantage of War inforceth. And forced 
prognſes which concern' a, whole State; are 
not binding, and rarely. or-never kept; nor 
isthe Breaker thereby., to receive diſgrace, 
Example, , Poſkhnmus the Conſul having 
made a diſhonorable peace with the 'Sam- 


 nits,, was by them with his whole Army 


ſent home diſarmed. Being arived at Rowe, 
the Conſul informed the. people they were 
not bound to. perform, the bate conditions. 
he was compelled to.yield ynto.;- albext, ;he 
and thoſe few that promiſed; were bopnd to 
perform thenr. The Senate thereupon c0nr 
cluded to ſend him priſoges to Saxmwe,where 
he conſtantly proteſted the fault to be pnely 
his own: ; wherefore the. people by- that 


peace incurred ng diſhonor aga}l : And For-. 


tune ſo. much fayored,. Pofthwwnrus , as- the 


Sawnites were. content. pxelently to Lag >= 
; : m 
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himto Rowe ; where he became: more pſg- 
rious for loſing the Victory, then was 
Pontius at Samno for baving won: the 
victory» | | 

Wiſe men have long obſerved that who {6 
will know what ſhall be, muſt conſider what 
is paſt , for all worldly things hold the fame 
courſe they had ar firſt. Thereaſon is, that 
as long as men are poſſeſt with the ſame Paſ 
ſions with former apes,conſequently of theſe 
doings the ſame effes enſue. Example, The 
Almain:and French haveever bin noted for 
their Avarice, Pride, Fury, and Infidelity, 
and ſo in divers ages, experience hath pro+ 
ved even to this preſent : For perfidious 
dealing the French have given ſufficient 
proof, :not onely in ancient times, bur alſo 
inthe time of Charls the Eighth, who pro. 
miſed to render to the Florensines the Forts 
of Piſs, but having divers times received 
money, held chem A — in pol. 
ſeſſion. The Fhorentizes found the like in 
the Almains; for in the Wars of the Yi{- 
coxtt, Dukes of Milan, they prayed aid of 
the Emperor, who promiſed them great 
forces; in conſideration whereof, he was 
to recave of the Florentines One hundred 
thouſand Crowns in hand , and as much 
more when' his Army wasarived in /raly, 
both which payments were pun 

| ut 
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.he deviſed cavillations of unkindneſ, 
_. whereupon he returned home. 
his. demand fo earneſtly ard preſs for ſo 


preſt may not have leiſure to conſider how { 


.. - When a multitude offendeth, all may, not 
be ppniſht, becauſe they are too, mayy»: to 


' were injurieto the ſufferers ; and to thoſe 
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but as ſoon as the Emperor came to Yerena» 


A Prince deſirous to obtain any thing 
of another, mult if occaſion ſo permit, urge 


ſudden and preſent anſwer, as he who is 


to excuſe himſelf in denial. Example; Pope 
Julio endeavored to drive out of Belognaall 
the Bentivols in which'aRion_ he thought 
the aid of the French neceſſary,and that the 
Venetians (ſhould ſtand neutral; and by dis 
vers meſſengers did ſollicite them to that 
effeR, but not receiving any reſolute anſwer, Y 
he thought ht with theſe few forces he had 
to take his journey to Bologna, _ 
the YVenerians advertiſed him they would re- 
main neutral, and the French King forth- 
with ſent him forces as fearing the Popes 
indignation ; likewiſe the T x/cans —_— 
formerly deſired aid of the Samvites again 
the R:ywars, took Armes ſuddenly and 
obtained their requeſt which the Samintes 
had before denied. 


puniſh part and leave the reſt unpuniſht, 


that eſcape, an encouragement to offend a- 
"op gain, 


ith 0 Unrefore 165 ſchery all emnity. 
hevebit anciearly-uſbl; By 
ample, When altche "Wives df the'-R 
conſpiredto: poyſor their Hubands,e ton- 
venieat mumber-ofthem were puniſht' 
ther2h{e 'fuffered ro-paſs; Likewiſe #t the 
conſpiracy of the Brebbthelr in 'the | 
the Ifuerdiniey War, wherein traily thee. 
ands Men:antd' Wotnes hed part; 
tenth perſon' only was put to death 'b 
alchough- rhe 6ffecce * were geheraP 
which of ins he that 
complain on his foreune ; wer he thar 


ped, Was put in” -feare that 
Fain; he- fame. pagiiſhinent might eu 
"__  bimfelf ; _ ſnd therefore 


more offend... - 

ABartet vr Dion ih Armes oupf | 

. not'to be edit withont DEG. 
miffion [4 mor from the Prices, of 

therwilewhe 


adof this yorſe in the” Rojo an At 
hav he withotthis conſerit, 
pl he +bad io batraile ſain 26600 
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waſtes! -for: giving battet 10 Kaif _— 
* | Thome/aibeit ho-were vidorious':; fop 
\ | ppori the: ſucceſs of #hataRion the loſs or 
or ffoy of altths'Low Countrits depen» 


| To-goyern without Council is not: only 
* | dangerous/in' Arifecracies and: Papliler 
States, but unto independence Princes amwoc- 
caf.on-of utter raine- Example,” Hiees' the 
firſt King of $5ci/s.in all his 
- uſedtho advice-of Counfels,: and lived $ 
years proſperouſly: im Peace; 'bur hig-pre 
child»ſacceding , refuſing a alt Co! 
his Kingdam, and was with all his Kinsfolk | 
and Friends ervellyſlgin.c | -- 

In all pn. 5 Senate or privy- 
Counct1}, s or compaſedof.per+ 
ſons 6 ode ys 10k men"of w Lowe 
wiſdem and underſta te, "ln 
Polonia 0 mat is Coundetior- -he be 
2 Palatine, a Biflep,2'C, fuller; 2 Capt ann; 
or fac ene an ant big mbadees 

andinTw 3 the tie of Counlehios is'nor 
| givenbur- onlyra the-four Baſſars-- hi wo 

Cadkleſquizee, the: twelve. Beglerbv gs; 

Kings? mo 1ahis Fathers abfeate, #8 
a$ IT-WVETE;, A. pres of the D1929'aP 


Senate. 
entanidDiodern: Are 


"MunyPiincee4 
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three or four ar moſt, to whom. only they 
did impart their affairs. Example, The 
Emperor Auguftu: had [armies ont A- 

ippd, Falling Ceſar, Pedixes and Cer. 

tba, 7 whom he As cruſled with his 
Cipher and ſecrets, being Counſellors of 
the Cabinet ( as we now call them.) 

The alteration of old Laws, or introduRi- 
on of new, arcin all States very dangerous, 
notwithſtanding any appearance of profir 
or publick utilicy, which moved wiſe Go- 
vernorsto decree, that ancient Lawes once 
eſtabliſhed might never be called in queſ. 
tion. Example, The Arbeniaxs decreed 
that no Law ſhould be propounded to the 
peop'e without the conſent of the Senate: 
the like uſe is obſerved in Venice where no 
Petition is prefered to the Senate but by 
advice ofthe Sagesz and among the Locyi in? 
the Cuſtom was that whoſoever preſented 
any new Law to be confirmed, ſhould come 
with a halter about his Neck, and -be there 
with hanged if his requeſt were rejected; 
alſo Lycurgw to prevent the alteration of 
his Lawes, did ſweare the people of Sparta 
to obſerve them untill his returs,and there- 
upon retired himſelf into voluntary exile, 
with intent never to returne. | 

When neceſſity qr good reaſon moves {+ 
Innovation or Abolition of Laws, a c)we 
| More 
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more ſecure it isto doit rather by degrees 
then ſuddenly. Example , The Remens 
finding the Laws of the twelve Tables un- 
profitable, ſuffered them ta be obſerved or 
neglected at diſcretion, but would not pub- 
lickly ſappreſs them for fear of calling ather 
Laws into contempt : ſodid they contirme 
700 years, and were then caſſed by Ebating 
the Tribune. But 4gs King of Lacedemon 
deſirous to revive the Laws of Lycurgas, 
long diſcontinued,enforced all men to bring 
in their evidence and writings to be 
cancelled, to the end a new partition of 
Lands andGoods might be made; which ſud- 
dain and violent proceeding proved ſo fa. 
ral, that ic moved a dangerous fedition, 
wherein he was depoſed and with his Mo- 
ther and Friends pur to death ; which Ex- 
ample haply moved the Yexeriens not ro at- 
tempt any thing againſt the Authority of 
Auguſtine Barberinotheir Duke : bur after 
his death, and before the EleRian of Lowe- 
dono, the Signiory publiſht new Ordinances 
detractive from the D cal Anthority. 
Whoſo, hath won to himſelf. ſo great 
Love and Aﬀection, as thereby to become 
maſter of the forces, and at his pleaſure 
commands the SubjeRs apt for Armes, 
may alſo without right or title aſſure him; 
{elf of the whole Eſtate. Example, Hagh 
os O Caper 
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{Capat a SubjeRt to the Crown of Founcy, 


being. greatly honored by the Soldiers, 
found means thereby to preverit { harle; 
Dake of Loyraixe of the Crown, bring right 
heite by deſcent from {hariemaine. And 
albeit the Families of the Palcologs, Ebrami 
and Twrcani be of the blood Royal! and 
Right Heires to the 7T#+k; Empite, when 
the Ottawa Line ſhall faile , yet it is like 
that the cheif mm having the love of the . 
7aniſaries will uſurpe the State, betauſe the 
Palzvlogs and other Competitors be far 
from the T wrks perſon, pog#r and Without 
means to purchaſe the Soldiers favor, 

A Commander Genera] in Armes, ought 
upon paine of great puniſhment. beer- 
zoyned, not to imploy or retain any forces 
longer then the time of his Commiſſion. 
Example, The Di#ators of Rowe vihte in 


dared to tranſpreſs the time prefixed , till 
{«/ar obtained that dignity ſhould con 
tinue in him for life : which was the cauſe 
of his uſurpation of the State. Alſo the 
Thebans commanded, that if the General 
of their Army did hold his forces one day 
longer then the time prefixt, he ſhould 
thereby incur danger of death :' which 
Juſtice was executed upon Fpamhondas and 
Pelopidas. . | | 
Baniſh- 


Baniſhment of great Lords, ar Citizens 
of great Reputation, hath bin in divers pla- 
ces diverſly uſed : .for in the one; they were 
inforced only to abſent themſelves without 


further: inflition ; in. the other, Raniſh- 


ment was accompanied with Confiſcation; 
a courſe of great danger. Example, In 
Argos, Athens, Epheſus, and other Cities of 
Greece; the Citizens puiſſant in Friends ; 
Vertue or Riches, were many times baniſht 
for envy or feare, but never or very rarely 
forcedts abſent themſelves longer then Ten 
years; and that wichour loſs of goods; which 
wasthe cauſe that never any of them War- 


red againſt the Country : but Diox _ 
baniſht Syreru/aby Dyonyſius Junior, an 


| Corielanus from Rome; did make inighty 


Wars -aSainit their own Courtry. The like 

was done by the Meaies in Florence.” 
Honorable and Magnanimous men were 
wontznot only to enterpriſe great Acts, buc 
alſo to ſuffer patiently al injuries whichFoes 
or Fortune could expole them to : as .reſol- 
ved, that' no Calamity was ſo great.asto 
make their:minds abject ; or to torget the 
dignity appertaing to perſons vermous : 
Example: Afeer the defeat, of the Remas 
Army-upon the River Aga, the Gals per- 
ſued the. Yitory even to Rome WAlls : 
whither being come, and finding the gates 
- | O 2 open 
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open, without any ſigne of reſiſtance they 
S— the T—_— , arns all amr 
Palaces were alſo unſhut, which cauſed the 
Galli greatly ro 'doubt. Nevertheleſs 
looking 1nto the houſes, they forind inevery. 
of them a Senator ſetiin a Chaire of Stare, 
and in his hand a Rod of Ivory , his perſon 
was alſo veſted with Robes of. di nity, 
which Majeſtick ſpeRacle did ne y 
arhate the GaHi not having before that 
time ſeen any ſuch Reverend fight, and 
therefore did not only refrain to offet vio« 
lence; but highly admired the Rowan Cou- 

_ rape, cheifly in that Fortune. ' Nevertheleſs 
at[ength a rude Gal! hapned with his hand. 
co touch the white beard of Af. Papyrim, 
whereat he taking great diſdain ſtruk him 
with his Rod, in requital{ whereof the Bar-. 
barian flew Papyrixe, and by that example 
allthe other Senators and perfons of dig-. þ 

> nity were allo flain. 

Albeit ' the knowledge and ſtudy of 
Letters be both commendable and neceſſa 
inall well regulated States ; yet if under 
honeſt pretence, idleneſs enter, ſuch abuſes 
muſt ſeaſonably be foreſeen and removed. 
Example, When Diogenes and Carneades 
ewo excellent Philoſophers, were ſent Am- 
baſſadors from «Fibens ts the Romans, ma- 
ny of the Nobility that before _ 
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themſelves to Arms, allured w«ch their Elo- 
quence and marvellous wiſdom, began with 
great admiration to follow them: and in 
licu of Armes, turned their endeavors to 
the ſtudie of Letters, which the wiſe {ato 
diſcerning; procured the Senate to decree 
that ( to eſchew all inconveniences which 
fo honeſt idleneſs might breed ) no philoſo- 
phers ſhould from thenceforth be received 
into Ronwe.. | 

The Honor due.to Magiſtrates was an- 
ciently much regarded, and contrarywile all 
irreverent and undurifall behavior with 

reat ſeverity puniſht, Example, The Cen. 
For of Rowe degraded a Citizen only for 
having yawned loud in their preſence: and 
another called Ye#;ms was ſlain in the field 
for nor doing due reverence to a Tribune 
when he paſt by him Ir isalſo obſerved, 
that the ſon of Fab. Maxima: when he'was 
Cenſer, meeting his Father on horſeback; 
and ſeeing the Serjeants affraid to ſpeak to 
him to diſmount, did himfelſ command him - 
ſoto do, which Command the Father cheer. 
fully and willingly obeyed, ſaying , Do» 
melſtick power muſt give place to Publick 
Authority. 

Tyrannous Princes having incurred the 
univerſal hate of people, found no meanes 
ſd meet to preſerve them from-Popular fury, 
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as to execute or deliver into their hands 
their -own cheef Minions and- intimate 
Counſellors. Example; Tiberiws delivered 
to the People his favorite Seiammw t Neve; 
T:gellingr. Henry King of Swede committed 
to their fury his beſt beloved ſervany George 
Preſton; Caracella cauſed all his flatterers 
to be flain that had- perſwaded him to kill 
bis brother. The like was done by Calignlz; 
. whereby he eſcaped himſelf, 

APrince that rewards or pardons a per. 
ſonthat kills another Prince; albeit by that 
means he is aſpired to Soveraignty, ſhall 
thereby both incur grear danger and hate, 
and encourage men therein to attempt the 
like againſt himſelf Therefore wiſe Princes 
have not only left ſuch ſervices quite unre. 
compenced, bur alſo moſt ſeverely- puniſhed 
them, Example. The Emperor Severss put 
all thoſe to death thar' conſented to the 
murder of Pertinax; and Alexahder the 
rear executed him that ſlew Darin, as ab- 

orring that Subje& that would hay violent 
hands on his Prince, notwichſtanding he 
were an enemy. Likeviſe UVirellines put £0 
death allthe Murderers and conſpirators & 
gainſt Galba ; and Domirian executed his' 
Secretary Epaphroditxs for the Murder of 
Nero, although he inſtantly defred his 
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The vertuous and vitious examples of 
Princes incite Subjects to imitate the ſame 
Qualities; which rule never or very rarely 
fails. Example, Francs the Firſt King of 
France, and other Princes in divers ages and 
places, had great eſteem of Learned Men , 
and forthwith all the Princes, Nobles, 
Nobility, and Clergy, diſpoſed themſelves 
ſo earneſtly to ſtudy , as before that time 


had not been ſeen ſo many and ſo great a 


number of Learned Men,as well in Tongaes 
as Sciences. Contrariwiſe, Alrxander the 
Great, otherwiſe a Prince of great vertue, 
by his immoderate uſe of drinking, did 
draw the greateſt number of his Court and 
people alſo to delight-in drunkenneſs. The 
like effe&t followed the exceſſive intempe- 
ranceof Muhridates, Kivg of Amaſia. 

The laſt and not the leaſt conſiderable, is 
to obſerve how great effets Devotion and 
Contempt of Humane glory worketh in the 
mindes not onely of private perſons, but of 
Kings and Princes alſo , who have oft a» 
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bandoned worldly Profit. Honor, and Plea-- 


ſure, to embrace the contemplative retired 
life. Example, Rami-ur King of Aragon, 
Verecundus King Of Spain, ( harlemain Son 
of { arolgs Marielius, Matilda Queen of 
France, Amurath K. of T urbey, with many 
others. [mperio Maximns, exemplo Mayor. 
FINIS. 


